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TO OUR READERS. 
ig is with the utmost pleasure and satisfaction that we 
announce our intention to return, in our next issue, to 
our former price of 6d. At the same time we shall not 
only use an enlarged type so that the Spectator may be 
read more easily in a poor light but we shall increase the 
reading matter. We did not raise our price during the 
War, though most newspapers felt compelled to adopt 
that course. Early in 1920 we were, however, forced to 
go to 9d. owing to the enormous rise which then took place 
in the cost of production—a rise caused (1) by the immensely 
enhanced price of paper, (2) by the great increase in the 
cost of printing, (3) by the rise in salaries of all kinds. 
Now, however, that the price of paper has fallen—though 
by no means to its old level—and that there is a prospect 
of readjustments in the printing trade which will mean 
less costly production, we seize the opportunity so much 
desired during the past two and a-half years to become 
once more a sixpenny weekly. 





In order to meet the large loss of revenue which will | 
follow the reduction in price and the increase in the amount | 


of reading matter—a loss of some £7,000 a year—we must 
look to an increase in circulation. 


be obtained, and we are confident will be obtained, if we 


his increase can easily 


have the active support, as well as the good will, of our | 
If every existing reader of the Spectator will | 


readers, 


find us a new reader—a course which we suggest—the loss 


will be at once made good. Again, if former purchasers 


price will once more take the paper, as we believe they 


will, we shall without doubt be able to maintain our reduc- 


tion in price without any reduction in the quality of our 
paper and print, and without losing that complete indepen- 


dence of external financial support which has always | 


marked the Spectator, Finally, we suggest that all who 
now are in the habit of reading the Spectator at a Club, 
a Library, or other Public Institution, but who desire to 
help the Spectator and to maintain its influence, should 


become regular subscribers. 


While asking our readers’ help we do not want to make 
a demand which may be misunderstood, We fully admit 


that we could continue to publish at 9d., not only without 
loss, but under favourable commercial conditions. But 
we do not wish to limit our readers, and so our influence-- 
a limitation which this course might entail. That is our 
reason for returning to 6d., and this it is which gives us a 
right to ask our readers’ help. This aspect of the matter 
will, however, be more fully dealt with in our next issue. 

What is the best way, in practice, to support the Spectator ? 
Those who do that, either 
| directly through the office or, as they can quite as easily 
|do, through bookstall or 
| assist a paper like the Spectator in days of dear production 
| and dear transport. The more our permanent subscribers 
the less heavy the loss in “ returns.” 


Become an annual subscriber, 


any newsagent, can greatly 


Anyone who wishes 
| to become a direct annual subscriber has only to send 30s., 
by cheque or postal order, addressed to “ The Manager, 


5\ the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 


W.C. 2,” 
week, The interests of persons who have already paid 
subscriptions in advance on the 9d. basis will, of cours» 
be fully protected. 
such a plan their unexpired term for receiving the paper 
will be proportionately increased. 


and he will receive the paper, post free, every 


Unless they express disapproval of 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


<< 


NIR CHARLES HARINGTON’S 
h dignity, tempered with firmness, had their reward on 
Tuesday, when the Turkish at Mudania 
signed the armistice convention. The convention provides, 
in brief, that the Greek troops shall evacuate Eastern Thrace 
within fifteen days, and that the province shall be handed 
over to Turkish administration not more than thirty days 
later. A limited Turkish gendarmerie, but no Turkish troops, 
|may be sent into Thrace before the coming Peace Conference 
completes its work. Not more than seven Allied battalions 
will in the meantime maintain The Constantinople, 
Chanak and Gallipoli Neutral Zones are to be modified and the 
When we write on 


patience, suavity, end 





representative 


order. 


| Turks undertake to respect these Zones. 
Thursday the Greeks have not yet signed. 


The anxiety at Constantinople seems to have been intense. It 





was necessary for Sir Charles Harington to improve the defences of 
the very weak Ismid Zone long after Chanak was considered safe, 
and the constant arrival of the apparatus of war caused conster- 


nation among the population, who fled to Constantinople. The 
Mudania Conference was a touch-and-go affair from start to 


finish. Sir Charles Harington, when he had at last pulled the 


chestnuts out of the fire, made the following remarks to the 


special correspondent of the Morning Post ; 


Delay after delay was 


In fact, it 
Conference room with two 
, 


} « 


reak 


“Up to last night I saw no ] 
driving the situation towards a t 
| yesterday that I walked into the 


was so bad 


ultimatums—one in each pocket. They are still in my pocket 
now. During the Conference, when a break seemed inevitable, 
I told Ismet Pasha that I had presented my last word. I stood 
|} up, walked across the room, and looked at a map on the wall, 

while absolute silence reigned. Ismet turned and said: * Is th 
| really your last word ?’ I put my hand in my pocket, fingered 
and said: ‘ Yes.’ Five 


one ultimatum, looked him in the eye, 


minutes later I was hopeful for the first time for several days. 
| Only those at Chanak—and the officers and troops there deserve 
| the highest eredit for their restraint im face of the greatest 

know how near was the first shot which would 


| provocation 
‘ have precipitated a contlict. 
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The Zimes of Saturday published an important letter from 
Mr. Bonar Law. He pointed out that unless the Turkish forces, 
flushed with victory, had been warned against crossing into 
‘Thrace there might have been terrible results. Our withdrawal 
in such circumstances “ would have been regarded throughout 
the whole Moslem world as the defeat of the British Empire,”’ 
and such an advance of the Turkish forces would probably 
have meant a repetition in Constantinople of the recent events 
in Smyrna. Most of this we have ourselves admitted. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s comments are, however, very significant. Although he 
refrained from criticizing the recent action of the Government 
on the ground that the situation was too grave when he wrote, 
we may gather from his warnings for the future exactly what 
he thinks of the past. 


He laid it down that it was wrong that the burden of taking 
necessary action should fall on the British Empire alone. The 
Near Eastern question was “not specially a British interest.” 
It was “the interest of humanity.” Similarly the freedom of 
the Straits was “the interest of the world.” Englishmen were 
not “ the policemen of the world.” Even if they were, Mr. Bonar 
Law sees that “ the financial and social condition of this country 
makes such work impossible.” Then followed a warning to the 
French which has been much misunderstood and which we have 
discussed elsewhere :-— 4 

*‘It seems to me, therefore, that our duty is to say plainly 
to our French Allies that the position in Constantinople and 
the Straits is as essential a part of the Peace settlement as the 
urrangement with Germany, and that if they are not prepared to 
support us there, we shall not be able to bear the burden alone, 
but shall have no alternative except to imitate the Government 
of the United States and to restrict our attention to the safe- 
guarding of the more immediate interests of the Empire.”’ 





A White Paper issued at the end of last week by the Irish 
Provisional Government gives their estimates of expenditure 
for the current year. These amount to £37,750,000. In 
asking Parliament to pass a vote for £18,953,000 on account of 
this expenditure, Mr. Cosgrave calculated that the additional 
liabilities which were not included in these estimates would 
bring up his Budget to a little short of forty millions stezling. 
The chief items in these estimates are ten millions on account 
of claims for compensation in respect of damage done before 
and after the truce; seven millions for the Free State Army ; 
one and a-quarter millions for the Civic Guard, Dublin Police 
and Secret Service; over three millions for Old-Age Pensions ; 
nearly four millions for Education; and nearly three millions 
for the Post Office. It will be interesting to see how this money 
is to be raised. It is understood that the income-tax notices 
which have lately been sent out on green paper have not been 
received with enthusiasm, though it remains to be scen if 
gunmen will make efficient collectors. 





At a full meeting of the Irish Hierarchy held at Maynooth 
on Tuesday it was decided to issue to the priests and people 
of Ireland a pastoral letter which strongly condemns the 
guerrilla warfare in progress against the Jrish Provisional 
Government :— 

“ The guerrilla warfare now carried on by Irregulars is without 
moral sanction,’’ says this pastoral, ‘and therefore the killing 
of National soldiers in the course of it is murder before God. 
The seizing of public and private property is robbery; the 
breaking of roads, bridges and railways is criminal destruction. 
The invasion of homes and the ill-treatment of citizens is 
grievous crime. All those who, in contravention of this Catholic 
teaching, participate in such crime aro guilty of the gravest 
sin, and may not be absolved in confession nor admitted to 
Holy Communion if they persist in such evil courses.” 
Nothing could be more edifying, and we hope that this uncom- 
promising pronouncement will bear as much fruit as previous 
utterances which pointed in a different direction. The pastoral 
letter observes that “it is almost incredible and inconceivable 
how decent Irish boys could degenerate so tragically and 
reconcile such an amount of criminality with their duties to 
God and to Ireland.” O sancta simplicitas! Have the Irish 
Hierarchy forgotten a certain famous article in the Irish 
Theological Quarterly in which these “decent Irish boys” 
were encouraged to believe that under very similar conditions 
killing was no murder ? 


We regret to see that the trade agreement which we recorded 
on September 16th as having been concluded between Mr. 
Leslie Urquhart and M. Krassin has not been ratified by the 
Moscow Government. An edict signed by M. Lenin on behalf 





a 
of the People’s Council, which was presented to Mr, Urquhart 
in Berlin last Saturday, states that, although the Soviet leaders 
had recognized that the co-operation of foreign capital, and 
especially the agreement with the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated 
Ltd., were desirable in the reconstruction of Russia, the recent 
action of the British Government in refusing to admit Soviet 
Russia to the Conference on the Near East alters the situation, 
It is rather hard on the 12,000 shareholders of Mr. Urquhart’s 
company that they should thus suffer from the repercussion of 
the affair of the Straits. It is equally hard on the Russian 
people that they should be debarred from once more sharing 
in the benefits conferred on Russia by the influx of foreign 
capital and energy. Unfortunately, the Moscow Government 
will have no difficulty in finding precedents for the use of com. 
mercial agreements as counters in the political game. A semi- 
official announcement from Paris that Russia may after all 
be admitted to the Conference on the future of the Straits— 
which eertainly concerns Russia more largely than any other 
country—inclines us to hope that, as Mr. Urquhart told a repre- 
sentative of the Morning Post on Tuesday, what has happened 
is rather a hitch than a breakdown. 


The Lord Mayor of London held a meeting at the Mansion 
House on Tuesday to call attention to the terrible distress amony 
the refugees of Asia Minor and to the need of continued relief 
for the sufferers from the Russian Famine. He said that on 
the shores of Greece, Thrace and Anatolia there were nearly 
500,000 men, women and children destitute and starving. 
These people, who were yesterday the peaceful inhabitants of 
flourishing towns and villages and of the proud city of Smyrna, 
were now “the pitiful objects of the world’s charity.” The 
Imperial War Relief Fund, the Save the Children Fund and the 
Friends’ Relief Committee, as the Lord Mayor pointed out, have 
added to their splendid work in Russia, where a million lives have 
been saved, the duty of helping the victims of the Turko-Greek 
war. “The ery of a distressed child,” exclaimed the Lord 
Mayor, “must move the coldest heart.” For 1}d. a life can 
be saved for a day. 





We desire to support the Lord Mayor’s appeal, almost empty 
though we know the pockets of most people to be. We have 
no sympathy with those who would introduce political objec- 
tions. The fact that Soviet rule is a disgusting tyranny and 
that the Greeks have shown themselves to be vainglorious 
bunglers has really nothing to do with the cry of people who 
have had no power to control events and who may not even 
have known what was being done by their politicians. Many 
of the victims of the Russian famine are the most uncom- 
promising opponents of Bolshevism. Certainly the wretched 
peasants whose harvests used to be expropriated by the Bol- 
sheviks have better reason than anybody else for hatred 
and anger. 





We cannot help, however, carrying this argument a step 
further and making a few comments on a subject which lay 
wholly outside the scope of the Lord Mayor’s speech. lf 
destitute, ill-used and starving people should command our 
help and sympathy wherever they may be, what about the 
unhappy and brutally ill-used victims in Ireland? We are 
asked to send help to the Volga and Asia Minor, and it is right 
that we should be asked. But how is it that there is no 
organization of popular movements in the interests of the ruined 
and bereaved Irish loyalists? The explanation is no doubt 
that the politics of the question touch us too nearly. The 
reason, in short, for doing nothing is the very reason which we 
have deprecated in the case of the foreign sufferers. Surely 
this state of things is not merely an illogicality but a disgrace. 
Our ships of war rush to the rescue in foreign waters. They 
are forbidden to do so in our home waters. ‘There is a con- 
spiracy of silence. But let us be sure of this, that the Irish 
loyalist whose house has been burnt down, whose property 
has been confiscated beyond hope of redress, and who is now @ 
pauper refugee, suffers just as much as a citizen of Smyrna 
or a peasant of the Volga. 


We read in the Times of Thursday that contrary to Article XV. 
of the Armistice Agreement of 1918 the Turks last Saturday 
requisitioned the Smyrna-Aidin railway, which is a British 
property, together with £280,000 worth of stores, and sent the 
British manager to Constantinople. Inquiries show that the 
Turks have not requisitioned the Cassaba line to Smyrna, 
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which belongs to the French. This serious and discouraging 
news must be of interest to all who are versed in the history of 
Turkey, for the Smyrna-Aidin railway has a considerable record. 
It was opened by “the Great Elchi,” Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, in 1858—the first railway laid in Turkey—and was a 
prosperous and well-managed concern of great value to the 
‘Turks, as well as to its owners, up to the time of the Great War. 
Since then, as may be imagined, there has been no return upon 
the capital, which amounts in all to over £5,000,000. 





When the Greeks landed in May, 1919, they proceeded beyond 
the limits assigned to them, whereupon disorders broke out, 
the town of Aidin was burnt, and half of the line was taken 
over and used by the Turkish Nationalists as a means of defence. 
The Greeks used as they pleased that part of the line which 
they controlled, but they have left Asia Minor owing the company 
over £45,000. The company would suffer perhaps worse than 
ever if the San Remo Tripartite Agreement were ratified. This 
gives Italy preferential rights in the very area which has been 
served by the Smyrna-.Aidin railway since 1858. We have no 
cort of interest in this railway except that it makes a senti- 
mental appeal to us owing to its history and because we are 
such strong believers in the value of successful private enter- 
prise abroad as a means of hastening the recovery of the world 
that we deplore any sect back. Now that the Foreign Office 
has reasserted itself it ought to be able to do something in 
this matter. 


Much excitement is said to have been caused amongst the 
owners of the great passenger lines trading with the United 
States, and among those who travel by them, by the opinion 
of the United States Attorney-General, Mr. Daugherty, that under 
the 18th Amendment no vessel can enter American territorial 
waters whilst carrying alcoholic liquor even in a sealed store. 
In a letter published in Washington last Saturday the President 
formally instructed the Secretary of the Treasury to draw 
up regulations for enforcing this opinion and give notice 
of them to the agents of foreign shipping lines. If such 
regulations are strictly enforced, the result will be that all 
ships entering an American port will have to jettison any surplus 
wine, beer or spirits which they brought out for use on the 
that return will have to be 


passage, and tho journey 


made dry. 





We fancy that the gaiety of nations would be rather increased 
than otherwise if our liners were to adopt the old smuggling 
practice of sinking their surplus stock of drinks attached to 
buoys outside Sandy Hook and fishing them up again—if they 
were still there—on the way home. The fact is that people 
will continue to travel by the cheapest and most convenient 
route, whether they have to become temporary teetotallers 
or not. An eminent lawyer has told the Daily Mail 
correspondent in New York that it will probably take two years 
to dispose of the threatened appeals to the Supreme Court as 
to the legality of Mr. Daugherty’s ruling. It is no very cynical 
asperity to suppose that a great deal of water—and other fluids 
—may have run under the Volstead bridge by that time. 





The Church Congress opened on Tuesday at Sheffield, when the 
Archbishop of York preached in the Cathedral. His concern was 
with the present generation, which is suffering so violently 
from disillusionment. He said, in part: “Men want a true 
religion as never before—that is the hope. They do not find 
it in the Church—that is the trouble. To put the matter 
bluntly, religion attracts; the Church repels. Let us faco 
the fact honestly. . . . To these [the younger men and 
women] the Church is not a witness to the truth of its Gospel, 
but it is in its divisions, its dullness, its unreality, an obstacle, 
a stone of stumbling, an offence. If, therefore, the Church 
is to preach the eternal Gospel to this generation not in word 
only, but in power, it must evangelize itself. It must present 
a new reality of living experience as its warrant to all men of 
the truth of its great assertion.” True seekers after religion, 
he said, were not interested in individual salvation so much as 
in the salvation of the common life of man. “It is a strange 
—indeed solemnizing—thought that we have come to a time 
when sober and responsible men are asking not so much ‘ How 
can the progress of civilization be maintained ?’ as ‘ How can 
its collapse be averted ?’” 











. 


| himself, 


Judging by Sir William Boyd Dawkins’s account in the Man- 
chester’ Guardian last Tuesday, the Manchester Corporation's 
scheme for securing to the city a suflicient water supply has 
overcome the objections raised by those who feared for the 
natural amenities of the Lake Country. The plan involyes 
the increasing of the surface of Haweswater, the restoration of a 
long-lost lake in Swindale and the creation of a lake in an other- 
wise dull piece of grassland. None of the secluded roads and 
footpaths are to be disturbed save the few which will be sub- 
The masonry dams are 
The aqueducts will be 


merged by the raising of a water level. 
to be made on noble and simple lines. 
hidden in tunnels. Such buildings as are needed will be simple 
and inoffensive. There is no danger that a Claude Lorraine 
landscape will be produced. Moreover, the thirty-seven square 
miles of crag, moor, woodland and open grassland are to be 
preserved by the Corporation as a public reservation like 
those in the United States, where not only man, but the wild 
animal is free to roam. Lakeland is no longer the untouched 
wilderness that it was 100 years ago. Any summer tourist 
will tell you that. Consequently this region, far from being 
desecrated, is actually to be preserved from the ravages of 
individual builders. And consideration of some 
importance at least, Manchester and the places in the neigh- 
bourhood of the aqueduct will be assured an adequate water 
supply for at least 100 years. 


what is a 





The Boy Scout Rally at Alexandra Palace last Saturday 
was @ most impressive and thrilling demonstration. Organized 
as a “ Posse of Welcome ” to the Prince of Wales as Chief Scout 
of Wales were 60,000 Wolf Cubs, Boy Scouts and Sea Scouts 
from all parts of the kingdom. Just before the appearance 
of the Prince, in proper Scout uniform, Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
was decorated with the Legion d’Honneur. The Prince inspected 
the Cubs, Sea Scouts and Boy Scouts in succession, and was 
greeted in turn by the respective barbaric and symbolistic cries 
of the orders. The Sea Scouts provided a splendid exhibition 
of life-saving at sea. But the most moving event of the meeting 
was the charge of 36,000 yelling Scouts up a slope to where the 
Prince stood to receive them. Jn the even more impressive 
silence which followed immediately the Prince made a speech 
which must have appealed deeply to the boys. He was also 
invested with the highest distinction the Scouts can give—the 
badge of the Silver Wolf. 





A correspondent has sent us a most interesting article recently 
written in L’Arte by Signor Adolfo Venturi. The article 
describes a very beautiful bas-relief carving in stone of the 
Madonna and Child, which was bought in 1897 by Mr. G. B. 
Dibblee, a Fellow of All Souls. Signor Adolfo Venturi, who is 
considered by Italians to be’ the greatest living authority 
on Leonardo da Vinci, attributes this work to Leonardo himself. 
Mr. Dibblee at first regarded the work as being one of those 
which are compendiously described as a “* Verocchio.” After 
making considerable researches, however, he came to the conclu- 
sion that it should be regarded as the source and original of all 
the Verrochio series, and as the genuine work of Leonardo 
He was able more or Jess to trace the history of the 
carving back to the times of Leonardo. The house from which 
it was taken belonged to the well-known Florentine family 
Albizzi, with whom Leonardo was friendly, 


In November, 1913, the Field, adopting Mr. Dibblee’s conclu- 
sions, published an article attributing the work to Leonardo. 
There is naturally a wholesome scepticism among most people 
about such bold attributions. They remember Herr Bode’s 
catastrophic downfall over his ascription to Leonardo of the 
Lucas wax bust. But the interesting poiat now is that Signor 
Venturi, after examining all the arguments, has unreservedly 
declared his opinion that “ this most beautiful work is the only 
example of Leonardo’s carving known to us.” This is not 
merely a daring declaration but a very generous one, as he has 
shown no trace of jealousy of the foreign researchers who mada 
an incursion into his own preserves. We should like now to 
know what Mr. Berenson will have to say, 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1003; 
Thursday week, 100} ; a year ago, 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—>p>—_ 


THE CRISIS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LL the political parties are in that state of animation 
which is the sure precursor of some striking change. 
There is a continual coming and going, and a fresh rumour 
every hour. Some politicians are looking out for an 
effective, if not a graceful, means of ending associations 
which have become irksome and unprofitable ; others are 
attempting to bring about fresh alliances which are them- 
selves destined to collapse with discredit unless they are 
founded upon a sincere community of purpose. Such signs 
are unmistakable. Something is going to happen. The 
prophets prophesy different things, but all are agreed that 
there is only too much material for prophecy. Some 
people say that the Unionists at their meeting next month 
will undoubtedly refuse to continue the Coalition ; others 
say that Mr. Lloyd George in the speech which he has 
promised to deliver at Manchester on Saturday, 
October Lith, will present such a successful defence of his 
actions that those who have broken loose will come under 
“the old umbrella ” again, and will declare’ that. after all, 
the Prime Minister’s arguments are unanswerable. Others 
predict that directly the Unionists have broken away 
from the Coalition Liberals the two wings of the Liberal 
Party will reunite. Others predict Mr. Lloyd George's 
resignation. Others an almost immediate dissolution. 

We may take it for granted that when Mr. Lloyd George 
speaks on Saturday he will make a very clever speech. 
He has plenty of knots to untie, and we may be sure that 
his manner of extricating himself will be ingenious. He is 
like one of those entertainers who are tied up in the presence 
of the audience and in a full light by independent and 
trustworthy persons. Within five minutes the performer 
is always free and jauntily swings the rope over his head and 
hands it round for inspection, The explanations of how 
it is done are various. Personally, we do not trouble to 
find out, for indeed we do not want to know. It may be 
that the performer prodigiously expanded his chest and his 
muscles while he was being tied and contracted them when 
he was extricating himself; or it may be that he fooled 
the independent and trustworthy persons and prevented 
them from tying the knots which they believed themselves 
to be tying. Anyhow, it does not matter. The point is 
that the performer makes fools of his collaborators and a 
success of his entertainment. That, after all, is what we 
pay for. But the nation does not pay a Prime Minister 
in order that we may all be entertained. It may accord the 
admiration of amazement for a time, but later it very 
rightly asks to what end all this is being done. The 
country needs not entertainment but good management of 
its affairs, and it asks very seriously indeed whether it is 
not waste of time to have knots continually untied when 
they need never have been tied at all. 

{t will not be enough, in fine, for Mr. Lloyd George to 
tell us that he is the real peace man, that he was always 
for peace and that his policy has, as a matter of fact, 
achieved peace. We know all that, and in some sense 
we admit it in advance. It is not Mr. Lloyd George's 
general aims which we dispute, nor the fortunate results 
which, owing to the labours of others, sometimes attend 
his most reckless efforts. Rather we want a_ perfectly 
explicit answer to the question why, when there was no 
need for war, we were brought so terribly near to it that 
only the extraordinarily wise action of soldiers on the 
spot averted it ? 

We need not emphasize again the long, unnecessary and 
almost fatal delay in dealing with the Turks which followed 
the Armistice. It, of course, gave them time to recuperate, 
to detect the chink in the armour of the Allies, and to 
bring upon us all the present trouble. Let us take up 
the story at a more recent stage. In spite of those bitter 
misfortunes, the secret treaties between France and Turkey 
and Italy and Turkey, the Allies were still agreed upon 
the policy of the freedom of the Straits and of the main- 
tenance of the Neutral Zones. Obviously, when the Turks 
defied that common policy of the Allies the only 
fane course was to present the joint answer of the Allies 
to the defiance. A joint answer could easily have been 


framed—if not the perfect answer, at least a sufficient 





ES 
answer—as Lord Curzon has since proved and ag our 
military, naval and diplomatic representatives in th. 
East have also proved. Instead of instantly askino 
France and Italy how far they would act with us when 
the Turks moved towards the Straits, Mr. Lloyd George 
issued his delirious manifesto summoning the Dominions 
to a crusade. It is said that Lord Curzon was not at 
the Cabinet meeting when this decision was taken, that 
the Foreign Office was leit in the dark, and that the 
manifesto was published by the Cabinet Secretariat. 
Only a hurried dash to Paris by Lord Curzon, who, we are 
thankful to say, reasserted himself and the rights of the 
Foreign Office, saved the situation. 

Even then the situation was only saved temporarily, 
The Empire was plunged into anxiety again within a 
few hours when the Government in effect suggested to 
Sir Charles Harington that he should send an ultimatum 
to the Turks. Of course, it is open to Mr. Lloyd George 
to say that he promised nothing more than loyal support 
to Sir Charles Harington ¢/ he cared to send an ultimatui, 
We can imagine him asking: Is not that the very thing 
loyalty on the part of a Prime Minister to his generals - 
which my critics have never ceased to demand.? Nevyer- 
theless, the sense of the Government's messages to Sir 
Charles Harington was that Great Britain was ready to 
act alone. Who ever before heard of such a thine as 
an exhausted nation, still threatened with insolvency, 
rushing into a war single-handed for a cause which did 
not concern it more than it concerned others, and for a 
cause which was neither a question of self-defence nor a 
matter of conscience ? 

No doubt Mr. Lloyd George will represent himself 
and the Government to have been the defenders of the 
Balkans against the incursion of Turkish savagery, and 
therefore the true peacemakers of the world. Yet nothing 
can be clearer than that it is beyond our capacity alone 
to obtain peace for the Near East. It is a question 
of co-operation with France and Italy or nothing. It is 
too late for Mr. Lloyd George to try to convince the nation 
that the Government, cruelly misunderstood, perceived the 
way of peace and insisted on following it. 

Yet again we can imagine Mr, Lloyd George askiny 
with indignation what the limit of humiliation is which 
his critics would be willing to accept from Turkey. That 
there is humiliation we only too sadly acknowledge. 
English history shows few parallels to the present case 
a comparatively weak and hopelessly beaten nation rising 
from its ashes and to some extent imposing its own will 
upon the victors. But the one and only method of 
avoiding such humiliations was to act from the beginniny 
with France. The Government, instead of taking that 
precaution, followed such a course that they had at last 
to be saved from the immediate results of their policy 
by Lord Curzon and the soldiers, 

Nor is it necessary for our argument to give a certificate 
of wisdom and loyalty to the French. We are quite 
aware that the French have been extremely difficult to 
deal with ever since the Armistice. They have been 
* prickly about Mr. Lloyd George’s perfectly right policy 
of European recovery, and by too hastily withdrawins 
troops from Chanak they seemed to be indifferent to his 
(and their own) perfectly right policy of maintaining the 
freedom of the Straits. We can have very little dou)! 
that when Lord Curzon made his two flying visits to 
Paris he had an extraordinarily anxious task. The 
question was whether the French meant to plead Mr. 
Lloyd George's single-handed action as a pretext for 
renouncing the few common principles which remained to 
the Allies, 

It was at the moment of Lord Curzon’s second visit 
to Paris that Mr. Bonar Law sent his much criticized 
letter to the Times. As we read that letter, with its 
suggestion of breaking away from the French and taking 
our own line for the conservation of the Empire without 
reference to Allies who were apparently unwilling to 
co-operate with us in the wider affairs of the world, we 
understand Mr. Bonar Law to have tried to say sone- 
thing that would be helpful to Lord Curzon. We believe 
that it was helpful, and that it was not only justifiable 
but opportune. Mr. Bonar Law did, in fact, just what 
we should have expected of him—he tried to make the 


policy of the Government possible, as we should all like 
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to make it possible, by correcting the method. It may 
be said that a threat to France of estrangement was a 
strange way of correcting a policy of insufficient con- 
sultation! But those who say that have hardly, we 
think, grasped the situation. Everything was balanced 
on a pin’s point, and Mr. Bonar Law, while urging the 
absolute need of a united front among the Allies, tried 
to call the French to sharp attention by showing how 
near we had drifted to the point where complete inde- 
pendence of action would be the only possible alternative 
to unity. It is as easy as it is unfair te detach an argument 
from its context. The whole purport of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
wise letter was to show that it was madness for us to act 
alone, but that the general aim of the Government was 
not impossible of achievement if we avoided that madness. 
Mr. Bonar Law is a cool judge of events, and even 
though he may have received no information privately, 
he could not have failed to be impressed by the part 
that was being played at Mudania by M. Franklin-Bouillon. 
M. Franklin-Bouillon, as he remembered, was the negotiator 
of the secret treaty between France and the Angora Turks. 
Then, at the height of the present crisis, M. Franklin- 
Bouillon turned up at Mudania—the only civil repre- 
sentative in what was generally understood to be a 
military conference. Mr. Bonar Law shrewdly saw the 
meaning of it all. He feared that France might finally 
commit herself to a pro-Turk policy so extreme that it 
would utterly alienate British sentiment. 
Such facts as we have set down adequately account for 
he discrediting of Mr. Lloyd George. And the recognition 
hat the Government of the country must quickly pass 
1y some means or other into other and steadier hands 
explains all the political excursions and alarms of the 
We have very little doubt ourselves 
But 


t 
th 
] 
different parties. 
what the best solution for the country would be. 
we must deal with this in another article, 





A TIME FOR RECOVERY. 

Ww the nation needs far more than anything else 

is a breathing-space. We have been knocked about 
like a man in a boxing-ring. Our “ guard” has been 
broken down and we have taken so many punches in succes- 
sion that we are left gasping. In these circumstances we 
want time to recover, and the next round must be fought 
with more watchful and sober methods. 
provides time for recovery between each round and polities, 
after all, are not always more inconsiderate. The great 
consolation now is that if we handle the situation wisely 
we can easily get our breathing-space and be quite ready 
for the next round. We have every confidence that the 
next round can be fought so well that we shall score points 
nstead of having them scored against us. 

Ilow can we ensure having this brief period for recovery 
and make full use of it ? In our opinion the idea of a dis- 
solution before the end of the year, prevalent though it is, 
ought to be dismissed. Ten weeks is a very short time 
not nearly long enough to give a final shape to the settle- 
ment in the Near Kast. The only safe solution is that Mr. 
Lloyd George—who through over-excitement or nervous 
exhaustion and a reckless attempt to retrieve the blunder 
of his Greek policy and make it look like a triumph has 
led us into all our troubles—should withdraw. We said 
so last week and we say it even more strongly now. The 
political gossips tell us that if Mr. Lloyd George were to 
withdraw, as even some of his Coalition Liberal friends 
are now advising him to do on grounds of expediency, 
Mr. Chamberlain would naturally be sent for and that Mr. 
Chamberlain would an immediate dissolution. 
Thus we should have a dissolution either way. This 
statement certainly has an appearance of credibility and 
such action by Mr, Chamberlain would, in itself, be credit- 
able to him. He has collaborated in Mr. Lloyd George's 
policy, possibly allowing himself to be over-persuaded, 
and it would be quite appropriate for him to say, “ I have 
agreed with my Chief and if he is to go I am not the man te 
carry on the old policy. I have believed in that policy, 
but if the nation so strongly disapproves of it as it appears 
to do I obviously cannot with any sincerity suddenly 
produce a new policy. The only thing, therefore, is for 
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who is well known to be perfectly straightforward in all 
his dealings. 

Fortunately for the country there is a plain alternative. 
Mr. Lloyd George could propose Mr. Bonar Law as his 
successor and should be urged by those who have influence 
with him to do so. Mr. Bonar Law has for some time stood 
aloof and unless common report is wrong has recovered 
his health. He is not tainted by any of the recent mistakes. 
His mind works directly and simply. All the circumstances 
surely point to him as the man who could be asked to 
carry on the Government in a quiet and sober manner for 
a few months. 

We believe that the restoration of confidence which 
would result would astonish and gratify the whole Empire. 
Nearly all Englishmen are pretty well agreed about what 
they want. They will not have war. They do not want 
to give way unnecessarily to the Turks, but they recognize 
that it is quite wrong and, indeed, impossible to try to 
enforce a policy in the Near East which has not the active 
sanction of our Allies and they, therefore, will not touch 
a policy which involves singlehanded and expensive 
adventures abroad. Finally, they want very strict economy 
at home—a much severer economy than has yet been 
exercised, We believe that if Mr. Bonar Law took the 
place of Mr. Lloyd George in a reconstructed Ministry 
those Liberal leaders like Lord Grey of Fallodon and Mr. 
Asquith, who are sensible of the vast dangers which even 
yet surround us, would in the national interest offer a 
sympathetic support to such a Government till the Peace 
Treaty is signed. When those few months are ended 
we can all talk about the dissolution, which in any case 
must come before the end of next year. , 

We confess that we are disturbed to the point of alarm 
when we read in papers whose faith in the Government 
is not at all shaken that Mr. Lloyd George is in “ fighting 
mood,” and intends to smite his enemies hip and thigh 
at Manchester on Saturday. As Mr. Lloyd George has been 
very strongly criticized—more strongly than ever before—- 
it would be absurd to expect him to remain silent now that 
there is no opportunity for him to try to clear himself 
in the House of Commons. It would not be fair, therefore, 
to ask him to say nothing. But it is fair for every reason- 
able and patriotic man to ask him most earnestly not to 
defend himself by embroiling the situation. We know 
that the bombing method is congenial to him, but if he 
speaks in the vein which is customary with him when he 
is assailed he may do a great deal of harm. Just when we 
want to steady down he will create new enmities, new 
dangers, new fears and recriminations in the Near East 
and a further loss of public confidence. That is the risk. 
But unless and until we have reason to think the contrary 
we shall assume that Mr. Lloyd George appreciates the 
risk just as much as we do and that he will be wiser than 
his friends predict. 

We have only arrived at a clearing in the middle of the 
wood, The signing of the Mudania agreement is satis- 
factory, as we have said, but there is still the Peace Treaty 
to negotiate. Suppose that Mr. Lloyd George has a little 
triumph at Manchester and feels strong enough to carry on. 
Ought we to accept that decision ? Ought we, knowing 
what Mr. Lloyd George's past record is, complacently to 
hope for the best and pretend that he is sure to have taken 
his lesson to heart and will see us through the peace negotia- 
tions serenely and sensibly? In our opinion the risk is far 
too great. We simply cannot afford such risks. Mr. 
Lloyd George would start on the peace negotiations with 
almost everything against him. He is mistrusted in France 


| and he is mistrusted in Turkey —the two principal countries 


with which we shall have to deal Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
has stated in interviews that he regarded Mr. Lloyd George 
as the principal enemy of Turkey. As for the French view, 
we read in a message from the Paris correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette, published on Tuesday, that France 
; ‘Lloyd George.” 


would be * overjoyed at the departure of Mr. 
** permanently 


| 
‘He is now,” the correspondent, 
regarded as France's most dangerous foe.” 

Now, we have often expressed our belief that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy vis-d-vis France, as regards reparations 
and most other European questions, has been in principle 
absolutely right. We still think so, but what are we to 
say of Mr. Lloyd George's equipment as a peace negotiator 
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whom he will have to treat? They may be wrong— 
and we are sure that so far as Mr. Lloyd George’s intentions 
are concerned the French ave wrong—but the fact remains. 
It is therefore plain that Mr. Lloyd George is among all 
possible leaders the least fitted for the task of the next few 
months. Imagine, further, how many opportunities he 
would have of flying off in a new passion during the con- 
ferences. The problem of the Freedom of the Straits has 
to be settled. Nobody knows yet with any exactitude 
what is meant by “freedom.” It might mean freedom 
of passage for all ships in peace or it might mean freedom 
of passage even for ships of war during war. Evidently 
the Government when they issued their manifesto intended 
to insist upon the latter interpretation. It is not easy to 
see precisely how it can be enforced with Turkey firmly 
established again at Constantinople. Even when the 
formula of freedom has been defined it will remain to decide 
how the League of Nations can guarantee it, for it must 
be remembered that the voice of the Council of the League 
must be unanimous. Then there will be the Thracian 
question and the protection of religious and racial minori- 
ties—most delicate and complicated problems for dealing 
with which the British Prime Minister ought to be as free 
as he possibly can be from past commitments and 
especially from commitments aud doubtful origin as 
Mr. Lloyd George's co-operation with the Greeks. 

We need deal with only one other objection which is 
frequently raised to the idea of a reconstructed ‘ Safety 
First” Ministry. It is said that such a Ministry would 
have no mandate from the country. This is surely pedantic 
criticism quite misapplied to our dire necessities. We must 
get out of the wood by the shortest and safest track and 
not be prevented from choosing that track because we should 
be treading on ground where we have no strict * rights,” 
or should be disturbing somebody's covert, or should be 
doing damage to a young plantation, or for some such 
reason which by comparison with the main object to be 
attained does not matter at all. Besides, we are ready to 
dispute the objection that there is no mandate. If there 
was enough mandate for the Government to embark 
upon their recent Turkish policy there is enough mandate 
to carry it through. All that we demand is that it should 
be carried through, not boisterously and offensively, 
but with quietness and good sense. There is, indeed, no 
need of a mandate to continue a policy to which we are 
now bound by facts. If the objectors accepted the logic 
of their argument they would say that though a mandate 
is required to complete the settlement in the Near East 
in a self-respecting way, no mandate is required for the 
Government to go on outraging the wishes of the country 
—to go on issuing inflammatory manifestos through the 
Cabinet Secretariat, and, in the name of peace, keeping the 
uation in unceasing dread of war! 





ADMINISTRATION OF THE POOR LAW. 
— Third Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 


which deals with the year 1921-22, is throughout a 
very interesting document. The part of it with which we 
wish to deal on the present occasion is Part 3: * Adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law.” This section enables us to take 
stock of the present situation and to see how things stand 
in the great and permanent problem of Poor Relief. Especi- 
ally important is such stocktaking just now, for under a 
variety of schemes, some half-fledged, some fully fledged, 
some only in the egg, we have set up a new system, intended 
to cnable the State to play the part which the Roman 
Emperor of the decadence called that of * universal bene- 
factor,” or, as some of us will say, universal pauperizcr. 

The first thing to be noted is that, while setting up new 
forms of Poor Relief (we do not call them so now, but our 
reticence in nomenclature does not alter the facts), we 
have not done away with the old system. True to our 
Constitutional methods, we have supplemented, not dis- 
placed. The Guardians, the Unions, and all the old 
official army are still with us, and watch the new recruits 
at work. Necessarily, therefore, there is 1 go d deal of 
overlapping, or, to put it in another way, the would-be 
recipient of State help has quite a wide choice of the way 
in which he can get relief. Further, if he is at all ingenious, 
he can manage to pick up simultaneous and concurrent 
relief from three or four sources, and so double, or even 











quadruple, the amount of his grant. This overlapping, 
of course, is by itself a serious matter. But what makes 
it ternibly unfortunate at the present moment is that it 
involves a ghastly burden upon the taxpayer. And 
remember here that taxpayers are not the race of million- 
aires depicted in the Radical and Socialistic Press. Large 
numbers of them are almost, or indeed quite, as poor as 
many of the recipients of State charity. The difference 
between them is not an economic but a moral difference, 
One set of people value independence above all things; 
the other are content to be dependent. 

Part 3, of which we have already spoken, begins with an 
ominous paragraph, headed “ Administration of Poor Law 
—Numbers Relieved.” Here is the passage :— 

“The gradual increase in the number of persons in receipt 
of relief, which began in the middle of the financial year 
1918-19 and was accelerated in the year 1920-21, had, at the 
beginning of the year under review, notwithstanding the 
diminished number in receipt of institutional relief, brought 
the numbers practically to the pre-war level. Indeed, the 
number of persons in receipt of domiciliary relief on the 
26th March, 1921, was 449,612, a proportion of one in 84 of 
the estimated population, a total figure and a proportion 
which had not been previously exceeded since the coal dispute 
of March, 1912. The dispute in the coal-mining industry, 
which began on the Ist April, and ended on the Ist July, 
naturally led to a large increase in the numbers relieved. A 
notable feature of this increase was that in a number of Unions 
it was not gradual, but sudden, and followed immediately on 
the beginning of the dispute. From the end of March to the 
beginning of July there was a continuous and rapid increase 
of the total numbers relieved from 653,500, equivalent to one 
in 58 of the estimated population, to 1,363,121, equivalent to 
one in 28. The highest comparable number previously recorded 
was 1,105,234 about the Ist January, 1863, the time of the 
Cotton Famine. The only other years since 1849 in which 
over a million persons were in receipt of relief on or about 
the Ist January are 1864 and 1868-71 inclusive. The pro- 
portion of the population in receipt of relief had not been 
equalled since 1873. The conclusion of the dispute was marked 
by an immediate decline in numbers. But the fall barely 
exceeded half the increase of the previous three months, and 
on the 6th August 931,389 persons were in receipt of relief. 
The more lasting effects of the dispute, coupled with the great 
depression in trade, the exhaustion of unemployment benetit, 
and the usual seasonal causes, checked the fall in numbers 
by the end of August, and by the 5th November 1,519,825 
persons, or 156,702 more than on the 2nd July, were in receipt 
of relief.” 

The Report goes on to make a very 

“Tt is noteworthy that the number of persons in receipt of 
relief at the end of March, 1922, excluding the two classes 
mentioned at the end of the preceding paragraph, was 607,000 
persons insured under the Unemployment Acts. The total 
number in receipt of relief at the end of the last financial year 
before the War was 644,000. There has in the interval been 
a considerable development under social legislation, for 
example the increase in the rate of old age pensions, maternity 
and child welfare work, school feeding, and the schemes of 
national health and unemployment insurance.” 

In other words, our new system of relief has not, as most 
people, we think, had hoped, sidetracked the old Poor 
Law. The new doles are additional. 

The next paragraph of special interest in the Report is 
that which deals with the policy of the Department. Here 
it is pleasant to note that the Poor Law experts at the 
Ministry of Health, whom the Ministry of Health took over 
from the Local Government Board, are still strong in their 
adoption of what we might call Charity Organization 
principles :— 

‘**(1) The amount of relief given in any case, while sufficient 
for the purposes of relieving distress, must of necessity be 
calculated on a lower scale than the earnings of the independent 
workman who is maintaining himself by his labour. 

**(2) Relief should not be given without full investigation 
of the circumstances of each applicant. 

‘** (3) The greater proportion of the relief given in the case 

of able-bodied applicants should be given in specified articles 
of kind, and in suitable cases it should be made a condition 
that the relief shall be repaid by the recipient.” 
These principles have their origin in the old Poor Law 
Report of 1834, and are primarily meant to combat the 
claim to an inherent and indefeasible right in the indl- 
vidual to demand that work shall be found for him. What 
that meant in practice was that it was not a man’s own 
business, but the business of the State, to find him work. 
In fact, it meant the adoption of that wonderful old song 
which the paupers used to sing :— 


significant comment :— 


as 
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“Then drive away sorrow 
And banish all care, 
For the Parish is bound to maintain us.” 


Not content with pointing out what the Unions ought 
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to do, attention is called to the errors of practice which 
are shown by the actions of many Unions. These errors 
are as follows :— 

“(1) Unwillingness to take proceedings in cases in which 
lief has been obtained by false statements. . 
(2) Failure to give in kind at least part of the relief of 
the able-bodied ; 

(3) Diversion of the relief staff from their duties of 
investigation by requiring them to undertake the checking and 
payment of tradesmen’s bills for relief in kind ; 

*(4) Failure so to increase temporarily the relief staff as to 
secure adequate investigation of applications for relief and the 
regular visitation of recipients ; , 

(5) Failure to co-ordinate the work of relief committees 
and relieving officers, and to prevent their acting in practical 
independence in their several districts ; 

(6) Failure to adjust from time to timo scales of relief 
(or income) so as to secure that the condition of the recipient 


re 


of relief should continue, notwithstanding the general fall in | t 
| it 


wages and in the cost of living, to be less eligible than that 
of the independent workman. 

“A particular instance of this defect is found where an 
order is made for, e.g., £1 worth of groceries. For £1 con- 
siderably larger quantities can be purchased at the present 
time than was the case a year ago, but in some unions the 
nominal amount of the order remains the same. 

(7) Failure to take into consideration, in deciding whether 
relief should be granted, and to what extent, the whole of 
the resources actually available for the support of the household 
of which the applicant was the head or a member. Cases 
could be cited in which practically no account is taken of such 
resources, and in which relief is given though the other resources 
are such as to preclude any suggestion of destitution. 

“(8) The grant of relief to persons in full-time work. It is 
not disputed that in certain cases the net wages earned have 
been in fact insufficient to meet the needs of even a moderate 
sized family, but it remains true that it is better in the long 
run, and in the interest of the workers themselves, to remove 
such a worker from the labour market, even if this means 
throwing the entire cost of his family’s maintenance upon the 
poor rate. 

(9) Failure to review with special investigation cases in 

which relief has been paid over a long series of weeks. 

(10) In a certain number of Unions relief was given in the 
early part of the coal dispute to the miners themselves, and 
it was necessary to call the attention of the Guardians to the 
fact that, as the Minister was advised, such relief was unlawful. 
The Judgment of the Court of Appeal in Attorney-General v. 
Merthyr Tydfil (1900, 1 Ch. 516), under which this advice was 
viven, was to the following effect :— 

‘Able-bodied men, who can, if they choose, obtain work 
which will enable them to maintain themselves, their wives 
and families, but who, by reason of a strike or otherwise, 
refuse to accept thet work, are not entitled to relief, except 
that if they become physically incapable of work the 
Guardians may, to prevent their starving, give them tem- 
porary relief. . . . 

‘The wives and children of such men, however, are entitled 
to relief, though they themselves are not.’ ” 

It is hardly necessary for us to say how strongly we 
sympathize with these caveats. 

Now comes what is always the crux of State action— 
the matter of cost. We can only call the figures terrible :-— 

‘The amount raised by rates to meet Poor Law expenses in 
he year before the War was £12,060,000. The amount so raised 

the financial year 1921-22 is estimated at £35,700,000.” 

The Report tries, so far as it can, to excuse this tripling 
of the cost by pointing out that it is in part accounted for 
in the general increase in wages and prices. But, as we 
are sure was clear to the officials who penned the Report, 
this is in reality no excuse for this vast addition to the 
burden of the rates. Wages and prices did not increase 
to such anextent. Again, if the increase was due to the 
rise in all prices and wages, the cost should now be falling. 
But of this we see few if any signs. 

Che passage which deals with borrowings is unpleasant 
reading, in spite of the fact that it is quite clear that the 
Department knows how very soon the policy of borrowing 
and spending without thought for the morrow or the 
resources available may lead to local bankruptcy. 

We shall end our attempt to put before the public some 

the lessons of the Report by quoting the following 
passage, which deals with the voluntary agencies for relief 
and shows how what Dr. Chalmers called the fountains of 
true charity dry up under the blighting heat of official 
ar tion _—. 


f 
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“The acute unemployment of the past year has led in a 
number of areas to the collection of considerable voluntary 
funds for the assistance of distressed persons of a class which 
has not ordinarily in the past resorted to the Poor Law. It is 
much to be regretted that the effect of the adoption by the Guardians 
of what is known as a liberal policy has generaliy been to limit 
or even destroy this form of help. ‘This is the more unfortunate 
since in suitable cases there ure opportunities for the giving 
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of effective assistance which is not within the legal powers of 
the Guardians, and further it remains true that to save an 
applicant from contact with poor relief is in the great majority 
of cases to minimize the moral deterioration which in some degree 
is a necessary result of even a temporary loss of independence. 
Nothing but harm can result from a competition of private 
charity with Poor Law relief, but on the principles laid down 
so long ago as 1869 in the memorandum published by the Poor 
Law Board over Mr. Goschen’s signature, there is ample scope 
for both, working in co-operation and in their respective 
spheres. It may be pointed out that in one coal-mining Union 
(Basford) in which the Guardians have deelined to depart from 
the provisions of the Relief Regulation Order, 1911, and the 
numbers in receipt of poor relief have remained practically con- 
stant throughout the year, distress has been prevented by voluntary 
funds and organizations largely managed and arranged by the 
unemployed persons themselves. Similarly in the Redruth Union 
the expenditure of the Guardiess in the relief of distress due 
to unemployment amounts to £5,000, but a sum of no less 
than £40,000 has been expended from voluntary sources. But 
cannot be expected that persons required to contribute 
heavily through the rates for the relief of distress will generally 
be willing also to assist voluntary funds which have the same 
end in view, and the voluntary schemes that have been initiated 
have as a rule come to an end with the extension of the 
Guardians’ action.” 

Those who have taken the trouble to read this paragraph 
carefully and to understand what it means will quickly 
realize how strong were the reasons which made us appeal 
to our readers to do their best to help one of the most 
useful organizations in the country for dealing with desti- 
tution, the Charity Organization Society. Unfortunately, 
however, our appeal, though it was so strongly needed, 
showed, in the very small sum we were able to collect, 
exactly what is foreshadowed in the paragraph just quoted. 
People nowadays will not help even the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society when they remember what they are paying in 
rates and taxes to relieve destitution and have a strong 
impression that almost all expenditure on charity involves 
the waste of overlapping. No man will do for the State 
voluntarily what he knows he will also have to do under 
compulsion. We are far from saying that this is the whole 
case and do not want to condemn the principle that the 
State in the last resort is responsible for the welfare of its 
citizens. All we mean to say is that the principles which 
one of the greatest of humanitarians and philanthropists, 
Dr. Chalmers, laid down as to the moral injury involved by 
reckless State aid, and as to destitution being a moral rather 
than a physical evil, still retain their value. 

Sut let us for a moment discount all talk of the merits 
on one side or the other and come to the hard facts. We 
are now distributing a vast sum of money every week 
and month in relief of all kinds. But a great deal of this 
expenditure never reaches the people it is intended 
reach. It is lost in the sands of bureaucracy, as the 


1e Rhine was lost in the sands 
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which now go with so much waste by the way in various 
forms, central and local, in relief of persons who are assumed 
to be unable to maintain a worthy standard of civilization 
—we admit there is such a standard—without external and 
public help? Mr. Geoffrey Drage has shown us that the 
amount of money spent per annum on the non self-sup- 
porting population is equivalent to the substantial endow- 
ment of every family which can be regarded as a poten- 
tial recipient Of course, admit that our argument 
is neck ssarily a red wu tio al absurd mh, because the pe ople ou 
the borderline, if they realized what was happening, would 
never agree to it; but, like most cases of the reductio ad 
it is of great value. 

And now comes a curious and sinister point. The bad 
yusly or subconsciously, 


lief. 


we 


} 
absurduim, 


type of capitalist in his heart, cons i 


does not object to this system of ré It keeps down 


wages and produces that pool of impoverished labour 
which he is inclined to think gives him a better opportunity 


| than the high wages and pecuniary and moral independence 
which go with high wages when they are really earned and 
not imposed. Remember that the State doles now, as 
was shown in the case of the old Poor Law, are a State 
subsidy to supplement wages. That is a fact, perhaps 


the most important of the facts that show how hard it 1s 
to act contrary to the teachings the of 
exchange. The altering of values by law is about as easy 
a task as trying to compress water. 


of SM lence 
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THE SMOKELESS CITY. 

M* SIMON, Lord Mayor of Manchester and a member 
I Sof the Departmental Committee on Smoke Abate- 
ment, and Miss Marion Fitzgerald, formerly Sanitary 
Inspector and Health Visitor to the Woolwich Borough 
Council, have —under the blessing of Lord Newton, 
who contributes an important preface — put together a 
short, simple, but very impressive book on * The Smokeless 
City.” (The Smokeless City. Longmans. 1s. 6d. net.) 
We commend it to all who want to understand our prime 
hygienic problem—the smoke problem. 

The subject is one which has been followed closely in these 
columns for many years, but we never remember to have 
seen an account of our national idiocy in the matter of the 
pollution of the air by smoke better put, nor the true 
remedy more forcibly and plainly indicated, At present, 
we not only pollute our atmosphere, but destroy a great 
many valuable fabrics, and cause an enormous waste in 
washing and cleansing and in effacing the dreadful deposit 
of soot with which we deliberately smother ourselves, our 
buildings, our flowers, and our grass. In Manchester 
alone the extra cost of washing collars is calculated 
at some £50,000 a year, and probably a great deal more, 
while the total loss incurred every year in Manchester by 
coal smoke is estimated, and the estimate is not a fancy 
one, as at least a million pounds sterling a year. This 
takes no account of the extra labour involved, in working- 
class households, in contending against the black battalions 
of the air. The loss there cannot very well be calculated 
in pounds, shillings and pence. All the same it exists, 
and is a very real loss on the economic side. But apart 
from that, consider what it means that in a single city a 
million sterling is actually paid out in extra washing, 
cleaning and renewals of things destroyed by the smoky 
atmosphere. With such facts before one, the first question 
to ask is: “Is this expenditure preventible?” “ Yes, 
it is.” If the further question is put: ‘“ Why, then, is it 
not prevented ?” the answer must be: “ Because mankind 
is incurably idle, or, to use a milder word, conservative, 
and does not make reforms until it is absolutely driven 
to them.” 

So much for the preliminaries. Now for the remedies. 
The true, or rather the least injurious and expensive, 
remedy is to use coal from which the most deleterious, 
‘.e., the smoky, elements have been abstracted. Everyone 
knows such a form of fuel under the name of coke. If we 
burn coke, we make very little smoke and comparatively 
little dirt in the house. But in coke the remedy has been 
carried a little too far. Coke is difficult to light and diffi- 
cult to keep alight. It is a very potent remedy, it isa remedy 
which would be the better for being less drastic. Happily 
there is no necessity to use a fuel from which the readiness 
of combustion, the flare qualities, have been abstracted. 
Coalite, to give it its trade name—that is, coal which has 
been treated by the low temperature system of carboniza- 
tion, i.¢., glorified coke —affords us exactly the solution we 
require. Such glorified coke is not only smokeless, but 
it is easily lit. It keeps in easily, gives out a pleasant glow 
as well as heat, and it is not dirty. One of the great 
advantages of the solution by coalite or glorified coke is 
that it requires no expensive constructional revolution in 
existing houses, Low temperature coke will burn in any 
ordinary grate, in any kitchen range, or on any open 
hearth. In a word, it has all the advantages of coal and 
none of its disadvantages. But though it has no hygienic 
disadvantage it has an economic drawback, It is at 
present a good deal more expensive than ordinary coal. 
Therefore, the ordinary individual will not use it. Pressed 
by economic tioubles, he argues: “I would rather have 
my house dirty, and even the heaven above me dirty, 
than have less to spend on the other things I need.” It is 
no use to point out to him that he is penny wise and pound 
foolish, because, though he will spend a little more on his 
fuel, he will spend so much less on his washing, so much 
less on house decoration, and so much less on cleaning 
labour. To all that he answers: “Such savings might 
pay all right if everyone would play the game, but I am sure 
they won't. I shall be put to a great deal of expense 
personally, and yet, owing to my neighbours’ smoky fires, 
have to do almost as much cleaning as before.” 

We are, therefore, at a deadlock. It would pay us as a 








community very well to use semi-coked coal ; but it would 
not pay us as individuals unless in some way or another 
we could all be be forced to use the more expensive smokeless 
fuel. Therefore, unless some scheme can be devised to 
reconcile the personal and the communal interests of the 
consumer, we shall go on polluting the atmosphere, and, 
what is even more, inefficiently go on sending up our chim- 
neys a great many very valuable materials—materials 
which, if detached from the coal and preserved for other 
purposes under the low temperature system of carboniza- 
tion, would supply us with a whole sheaf of “ utilities,” 

The plan that we propose is not to prohibit the use of 
smoky coal, nor to make people alter their grates, nor to 
have any legislation of a violent kind. All we would do 
is to put a fairly high tax upon all bituminous coal 
from which the smoky elements had not been with- 
drawn. The result of this would be that, though people 
who were idie might still go on using raw and smoky 
coal, it would become much more expensive for them to 
do so than to burn coalite or semi-coked coal. There 
would be nothing unfair in this. The State would in 
effect say to the householder: ‘ By using smoky coal you 
will put us, the municipality, and your neighbours to a 
very great expense in the way of washing and‘ cleansing 
and renewing things destroyed by sulphurous fumes, 
Still, it is a free country, and we shall not forbid this. We 
shall merely say that if you persist in polluting the air 
you must pay for the privilege—i.e., make good the injury 
you are doing to your neighbours by paying a special tax.” 
The result would, of course, very soon be that the semi- 
coked coal would beat the raw coal out of the market. 
When people found it paid not to pollute the air with 
smoke they would cease to do so. The game would not 
be worth the candle, or rather the smoke! But we feel 
confident that, though this sounds like an imposition of a 
slight extra expense upon the already burdened rate- 
payer, it would not be so for very long. If encouragement 
were thus given to companies to lay down plant for low teni- 
perature carbonization, it would very soon be found that 
coalite could be produced at raw coal rates owing to the 
value of the by-products. Such products include benzol 
or other forms of inflammable motor spirit which can be 
used for light or power. It has been calculated, indeed, 
that if all the bituminous coal in the country were semi- 
coked before use as fuel, there would be enough motor 
spirit available to drive all the cars in the country. Ina 
word, by giving up polluting the air, we should become 
independent of foreign sources of supply in the matter of 
petrol—a very important matter for the future, if not, 
indeed, for the present. 

To put it in another way, every day we pollute the 
atmosphere with oily smoke which, if properly treated, 
might be worth many millions as a motive foree. Beyonl 
this, we should get an excellent fuel for cooking, and even 
for house heating, in places where gas stoves and gas heaters 
are not available. The by-products would keep our 
home oil stoves burning. Oil stoves such as the ‘ Valor 
Perfection ’’ can now be used with great economy and great 
(ficiency in country houses. The present writer knows a 
house where a “ Valor Perfection Stove ’’ with four burners is 
doing all the cooking necessary for a household of sixteen 
or seventeen people, and doing it far better than 
did the former dirty and expensive kitchen range—anot 
an ancient or pre-Adamite kitchen range, but one of 
the newest and most scientific varieties. 

3y extracting our mineral and combustible oils from 
coal, we should not only be helping to get further 
supplies for driving our motor-cars and other engines, 
but also material for warming our houses and cooking our 
food. In other words, by shepherding people into the use 
of the low temperature system of carbonization we should 
effect a very large yearly saving in money and energy. 
Miss Marion Fitzgerald and Mr. Simon calculate, indeed, 
that the loss to the nation by burning raw coal is something 
between twenty and thirty millions a year. In addition 
to this we must add the amount caused by extra washing 
and cleaning. If that in Manchester is one million a year, 
it may very well be put at forty millions sterling through- 
out the United Kingdom. Then, as we have said, there 1s 
the loss in household labour, which is probably as great. 
So if we put the total loss caused by using raw coal at 
one hundred millions a year we shall be well within the 
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mark. But the extra cost which would have to be incurred 
by turning bituminous coal into different forms of coalite, 
or glorified coke, would, we feel sure, be far less than this. 

Let us turn from these rather abstract calculations to 
the more practical side of the question. We believe that, 
owing to the dearness of domestic labour, we shall find that 
in ten or twelve years from now the normal town house 
will be entirely run by gas or electric fires, except, say, for 
one grate, in which coalite or wood will be burnt. In 
houses in the country where no gas is available, cooking and 
a good deal of the warming will be done by oil stoves. 
But, again, there will be one, or perhaps two, luxury fires 
of wood or coalite. The actual fuel bill will probably be 
higher than it is now, though not véry much; but the 
reduction in the service bill will be very large. The house 
with only one open fire and a kitchen run on oil will require 
a great deal less domestic service than the present house. 
Again, domestic service run on these conditions will be 
distinctly more popular. Carrying about coal scuttles 
and going down on your knees to light fires is not a thing 
which per se attracts the adolescent female or male. 

There will be yet another saving caused by refusing 
to use raw coal and depending instead on gis and oil. 
Houses with only one, or at most two, chimneys, and those 
not kitchen chimneys equipped with expensive ranges, 
will cost a good deal less to build. A plain room 
with a big oil stove makes an excellent servants’ hall and 
kitchen combined. Ina rural working-man’s house the oil- 
stove goes far to solve the old problem of whether there 
should be a parlour as well as a kitchen. 





WHICH IS THE WAY? 
rF\HE man in the street has pronounced on pictures. 
He knows what he likes and he likes what he likes, 
although he is grotesquely ready to take another man’s 
“fancy ” for the three-thirty. He is tired of the critics. 
They never give him a straight tip. 
** As soon 

Seek roses in December—ice in June; 

Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff, 

Believe a@ woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s false, before 

You trust in critics.” 
The critics battle wildly together above the plain man, 
striking with intangible swords, upborne on incomprehen- 
sible wings. And so he shrugs his shoulders and knows 
what he likes. 

But that is not as it should be. I believe that the critic 
has a function in society. That function would seem easy 
to define. It is, on the one hand, to lead the public to 
good pictures; and, on the other, to interpret the painter 
to his public. I am mainly concerned in this article with 
the first part of this function—the critic as “ tipster.” 

But what are the “ points” of a good picture? There, 
of course, is the rub. No answer to that question can 
avoid dealing in the philosophy of aesthetics. Theory is 
the bad penny of criticism. The public would not be satis- 
fied if the critic adopted the formulae of “ This is good ” 
and “ That is bad.” They would ask him by what autho- 
rity he taught. He could answer: “ That is good because I 
believe it to be so. I have spent many days in the presence 
of the pictures that the ages have recognized and the new 
pictures that the best judges are hailing now. I have 
made it my job to look at pictures. I have trained my 
taste. It is fallible, but it is probably better than yours. 
I have spotted winners very often. Why not trust me 
now?” But the public would not be satisfied with that 
answer. They must be shown the points of the picture 
before they will risk any of their small aesthetic savings. 
They have shrewd suspicions that they were swindled 
ever the Grand Victorian. The critic who would gain 
the confidence of the public must do more than proclaim 
“Them’s my sentiments.” The public wants “ Them’s 
my reasons.” Once upon a time that was not so difficult. 
When literature was regarded as one of the points of a 
picture, the happy critic could revel in elaborate discourses 
on the pathos of “ The Last Day in the Old Home,” or 
the dreams that the moonlit landscape awoke in him, or 
the delight of sporting in the realistic water with hardly 
less credible nymphs. Or he could expatiate, if he had good 
taste. on Chardin’s * Still Life ” at the National Gallery. 





‘It was easy. The black bottle, the coarse tumbler sadly 


half-full of vin ordinaire, the common knife, the bread, 
the serap of newspaper for tablecloth. From that the 
critic, according to his fancy, could pass to eighteenth- 
century reflections on the happy lot of the peasant, with 
quotations, or to an exposition of Karl Marx and a bio- 
graphical sketch of Robert Owen. In those days fidelity 
to the outward appearances of things was another of the 
main points of a picture. The critic could write extensively 
and easily about that. He could condemn this picture 
for being “ not like’? (whoever saw men like Michel- 
angelo’s ?); or praise that because the figures might quite 
conceivably “step out of the canvas.” I am not con- 
cerned here with the vital problem of the importance of 
subject in a picture, but I am presuming that no critic 
judges a picture to-day by the anecdotal content or the 
mere photographic accuracy of its subject. In the dim 
‘nineties the critic was most applauded if he produced a 
work of literary art around the picture. Listen to Oscaz 
Wilde. “ Who cares whether Mr. Ruskin’s views on 
Turner are sound or not? What does it matter? That 
mighty and majestic prose of his, so fervid and so fiery- 
coloured in its noble eloquence,” and so forth. Or when he 
murmurs long quotations from Pater before La Gioconda— 
“Who, again, cares whether Mr. Pater has put into the 
portrait of Monna Lisa something that Leonardo never 
dreamed of ?”’ Wilde's heresy may be spitefully refuted 
by this aphorism from Wainewright, which he himself 
quotes with approval in another place:—* I hold no work 
of art can be tried otherwise than by laws deduced from 
itself: whether or not it be consistent with itself is 
the question.” 

The modern philosophy of aesthetics has robbed the critic 
of these three resources. He must write about the pure 
visual aesthetic qualities of the pictures, about form, 
beautiful, significant or rhythmic. (I, like Mr. Clive Bell, 
“ willingly join hands with those who prefer to give a 
different name to the same thing.”’) The critic must not 
be fervid and fiery-coloured. He must shoulder the burden 
of jargon, because he has new ideas to express. But 
there are still many critics who are battling for the old 
beliefs. They are growing weak, I believe, and their 
souls already yearn to be united to Albert the Good where 
he passes time in eternal discussions with Winterhaltez 
and Sir Edwin Landseer. 

The new critic must choose. If he takes the old road, 
perhaps it may be in the hope that one day it will be said 
of him, as Scherer said of Fromentin, that he has “* notable- 
ment accru les ressources expressives de la langue.” Perhaps 
that he will be read, as Ruskin and Pater may be read 
to-day, for his prose. Perhaps that the manin the street will 
stand before Rubens’s Descent from the Cross, and remember 
how prettily he retold the story of the Crucifixion. But 
that praise would be as relevant to his claim to be an art 
critic as if we said in sole praise of a dead painter, ** No man 
could deliver a right hook with such deadly accuracy,” 
that, in fact, to borrow from a contemporary periodical, he 
was “ some pugilistic proposition.” 

But the critic who takes the new road finds it hard going. 
When the public asks, “ Why is that good ?” he must talk 
about the nice balance of spaces, the unity of composition, 
the feeling for the receding planes. And if the public 
should press him “ Why is all that good ?” he may make 
an excursion into the wide and doubtful field of psychology, 
and talk of the natural demand in mankind for rhythm, of 
his instinct for pattern making. And if the public should 
obstinately press him still further, ‘“ But why 1s that good ? 
All instincts are not good or to be encouraged. Besides, 
show us this pattern,’ I suggest that, after all, he can 
only answer, “ Because I believe it is good.” He cannot 
demonstrate rhythm. He cannot prove that Titian is a 
better painter than H[acker. We have completed the 
vicious circle. But, fortunately, the public does not 
usually press the second time. The sincere critic who knows 
secretly that he likes what he likes must pretend to know 
why, for expediency. Remember that I am dealing with 
his duty as tipster to the public, and not with his duty 
towards Art. There is one great danger in the critic’s road : 
it is the abyss in which he becomes a slave to his own theory. 
He looks at pictures intellectually to see if they “ fit in” 
before he will submit himself to their influence. ‘ Those 
who would make us feel must feel themselves.’ The 
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critic’s tip must be founded first on his emotional 
reaction to a picture, and secondly on his system of 
aesthetics. Ifa picture that moves him does not <** fit in,” 
there is a fault in his taste or his theory or, I say it most 
seriously, in his digestion. He must locate his fault and 
correct it, or resign. The critic as tipster must be a 
faithful servant to the public; as champion he must not 
dishonour the favour of Art. The critic as man must be 
spiritually “some pugilistic proposition.” 
Antony Bertram. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK. 

MONETARY AND POLITICAL FACTORS—WHY SEMI- 
SPECULATIVE MARKETS ARE FAVOURED—TAXA- 
TION INFLUENCES—FUNDING OF OUR DEBT TO 
AMERICA—-UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE GERMAN 
MARK. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—The Stock Markets continue to be dominated 

alternately by monetary and political considerations. 

Last week the tone was distinctly buoyant at times, for 

the reason that cheap money and better political news 

coincided. At the same time, general business has 
undoubtedly been restrained by a recognition of the 
many complications attaching to the Near Eastern 
question, and only on Friday in last week the markets 
had a timely reminder of the possibility of setbacks 
before the Turco-Greek tangle is finally straightened 
out. Speaking broadly, however, it may be said that 

Stock Markets as a whole have proved to be more 

sensitive to favourable than to unfavourable news, a 

circumstance no doubt due to such inherent merits in 

the situation as a comparatively short supply of stock 
and the expectations of the continuance of comfortable 
monetary conditions. Experience has abundantly shown 
that the money factor is an all-powerful one, so far, at 
all events, as the investment markets are concerned. 
It may be well, therefore, to note what are the probabilities 
of this ease continuing. 
o” 





* * ” 


At present the ease is mainly due to fresh credit 
creations by the Government in the shape of borrowing 
to make payments in excess of present Revenue Receipts, 
and on December Ist there will be another large payment 
of about £50,000,000 in War Loan dividends, when fresh 
borrowing will have to be resorted to. In the mean- 
time, however, it seems probable that the first creation 
of credit will be pretty soon absorbed by fresh purchases 
of Treasury Bills by the Market, and unless present indi- 
cations are misleading it looks as though there would be 
no important change in the value of money for the next 
month or two. When the disbursement of the dividends 
commences on December Ist the efiect may be con- 
siderable for the moment, but it seems unlikely to have 
any material effect upon the Security Market, because 
the period will be at hand when the rapid ingathering of 
the Income-tax revenue tends to stiffen the Money 
Market. It is, indeed, in view of the continuance for a 
time of comfortable monetary conditions, rather than the 
advent of a prolonged period of extreme ease, that many 
are turning their attention to investment securities in the 
second rank, and even to some of the semi-speculative 
securities, rather than to gilt-edged descriptions. 


we * * * 
There are two other considerations which must be 
held responsible for the adoption of this policy. Two 


years ago, when many were basing expectations of the 
continuance of dear money upon a knowledge of the 
world’s requirements of capital and of goods, insufficient 
attention was paid to the probability of those expecta- 
tions being disappointed, not because of a lack of demand 
but of a lack of purchasing power on the part of many 
countries. To-day, however, it is recognized that there 
is a danger of committing the same mistake in the 
opposite direction. For the moment the depression in 


trade is profound ; but not only must there be ultimate 
improvement in that respect, but in the meantime the 
process of deflation, with the decline in banking deposits, 
is suggestive of the likelihood of any trade revival making 





—e 


‘itself felt rather quickly upon the Money Market. In 


other words, it is felt that while any fresh political com- 
plication, and still more any renewal of war alarms, may 
adversely affect all markets, ‘ gilt-edged” securities 
might also be specially affected by dearer money should 
there come, with a return of international confidence, a 
quickening of international trade. 

* * * * 

A further point not without its bearing upon Invest- 
ment Markets is the question of taxation. The effect of 
the reduction from 6s. to 5s. in the Income-tax has now 
been pretty fully discounted in the price of public 
securities, and it would probably require a further reduction 
of at least 1s. to warrant much higher prices for long-dated 
Government Loans. Shall we have that reduction in the 
immediate future? It is, of course, impossible to speak 
confidently of prospects six months ahead, but although 
revenue is coming in well, and the reduction in expendi- 
ture has been substantial, the City is not feeling hopeful 
about an immediate further reduction in the tax. In the 
first place, it is feared that events in the Near East will 
have added materially to outlays for the current year, 
while the definite funding of our debt to the United States 
will add something like £50,000,000 to the annual expendi- 
ture, for the vagaries of the American exchange fluctua- 
tions have to be borne in mind. In addition, it seems 
doubtful whether there will be much in the way of war 
stores to fall back upon by way of special revenue in the 
next Budget, while not only will the Income-tax figures 
be severely affected by the recent period of trade depression, 
but it is to be feared that Excess Profits Duty may prove 
not an asset but a serious liability. Small wonder, then, 
that the feeling is growing that now, some six months 
before the next Budget, it would be well that a propaganda 
for still further economies in public expenditure should 
be started. 

* * * * 

General satisfaction has been expressed in financial 
circles that Sir Robert Horne is to head the deputation 
which leaves this country shortly to negotiate the 
funding of our debt to America, and that he is to be 
accompanied by Mr. Montagu Collet Norman, the Governor 
of the Bank of England. Of recent months the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has progressed in the 
good opinion of the City because his speeches have 
shown a thorough grasp of the problems with which 
the country is called upon to deal, while the City has 
also noted with approval the reduction accomplished in 
expenditure for the first half of the year. And not 
only has the Governor of the Bank during his two and 
a-half years of office secured the complete confidence of the 
City, but, owing to the fact that for many years previously 
he was at the right hand of former Governors, including 
the late Lord Cunliffe, his knowledge of all the details 
pertaining to war finance, and of post-War problems in 
particular, is unequalled. In welcoming, therefore, our 
two chief financial representatives, America will be 
well assured of our appreciation of the services rendered 
by her from the time of her entry into the War, and 
secondly of the magnitude of the problem which is 
represented by the funding of these inter-Allied debts. 

aK a8 * 

For although the War is now far behind us, and Budget 
figures are becoming a little less like astronomical cal- 
culations, we are still rather prone, as Lord Inchcape 
once expressed it, to splash in millions rather than to 
think of them! Indeed, one evidence of that fact would 
seem to be furnished by the present ideas of the United 
States with regard to any funding schemes. Previous to 
the War the idea of any nation being able to repay an 
external obligation running—as Europe’s indebtedness 
does—into thousands of millions within twenty-five years 
would have been regarded as a feat not only impossible 
of accomplishment but one which, even if achieved, 
must in the process utterly demoralize the exchanges of 
the world. Yet now, when (despite all credit expansion) 
the world is poorer and not richer as a consequence of 
the War, we find the tendency to assume that things 
which would have been regarded as impossible eight 
years ago are entirely feasible to-day. These, however, 
are matters which time rather than argument will make 
clear, and meanwhile the City is content to rest assured 
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that the representation of the country’s credit, and of its 
intention to fulfil to the uttermost its obligations to the 
United States, will be quite safe in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Governor of the Bank 
of England. 
bad * ok 

There is one aspect of the fall in the mark to which I 
think insufficient attention has been given—namely, the 
direct connexion between that event and some part at 
least of the unemployment in this country. When we 
see the mark tumbling to fresh low depths the first 
thought which comes to the mind is the appalling shrinkage 
in Germany's external credit and the price she is called 
upon to pay for all her imports. That, of course, is in a 
sense the most important aspect of the problem; but 
there is another. At some of our industrial centres to-day 
the amount of unemployment is appalling, and while the 
greater part of it must, perhaps, be attributed tothe general 
distress in Europe, itis also true that in some directions the 
connexion between a fall in the mark and the unemployment 
is a very close one. In other words, the depreciation in 
German currency has given such an impetus to German 
exports that British manufacturers of certain goods find 
themselves hopelessly ousted by the German producer. 
Moreover, in this same connexion it is perhaps well to 
remember that French interests and our own are by no 
means identical. Not only is France much less a manu- 
facturing country than our. own, but the stimulation of 
German exports would, ostensibly at all events, quicken 
German Reparation payments, of which the greater part 
goes to France. In drawing attention to these points 
[ am not so much challenging them as suggesting that 
they require more adequate recognition than they have 
at present received.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, October 11th, Artaur W. Kippy. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
a 

AMERICA’S DEBT TO US: A REPLY TO “ HOW IT 

STRIKES AN AMERICAN.” 
Epitor or THE ‘* Spectator.’’] 
Str,—Many illuminating articles have been written and 
speeches made on the Allied Debts to the United States, but 
none have thrown more light on the subject than the articles 
by Mr. Edward Price Bell in the Spectator and the eloquent 
speech by Mr. Theodore E. Burton, ex-Senator of the United 
States of America and a member of the Commission appointed 


by the United States Government to deal with the Allies’ debts 


” — 
[To TH: 


to America. 

These articles, and the speech by Mr. Burton delivered at 
the Hotel Cecil on September 26th, give the attitude of sym- 
pathetic and educated Americans on this subject. The British 
public fully realize the importance of the work done and the 
sufferings borne cheerfully by Americans in the World Cause, 
hut perhaps have not fully comprehended the sacrifices made 
by them; but those who do understand have not forgotten. 

To take Mr. E. Price Bell first. In his article of September 30th 
in the Spectator he says :— 

‘Credit is a thing inviolable—the most precious of assets. 
Put to it, the business man rather would give up his money, 
all of it, and his goods, all of them, if he might keep his credit. 
Of all gold they know credit is the most refined.” 

Further, in an eloquent passage, he quotes one of the greatest 
of all Americans, thus :— 

** Alexander Hamilton, the foremost exponent of sound 
public finance in the history of the United States, believed 
uncompromisingly in the payment, to the last dollar and cent, 
of all obligations incurred in the public name.” 

On the British side, Mr. E. Price Bell quotes Sir Ernest Cassel 
and Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, as 

“each affirming that Britain’s true line, as regards her present 
debt, is her immemorial line of strict fidelity to her obligations.” 

Now, it is quite certain that the majority of American citizens, 
and equally the majority of British subjects, do not realize the 
importance of certain incidents in economic history where the 
question of credits comes in. With the most friendly feeling 
towards Americans, it seems that the time has now come to 
ventilate this question. But let us see what Mr. Burton says 
in this connexion :— 

*‘ International credits, especially the debts of nations, have 
& certain degree of sanction, I may say of sacredness. No one 











can exaggerate the importance of credit in the modern financial 
and industrial world.”’ 


He further says :— 

“The cancellation or repudiation of debts would create not 
merely confusion and distrust in the financial world, but- 
quite as dangerous—would seriously impair future development. 
The result would rest with special weight upon such a country 
as England, where, for centuries past; English currency and 
English obligations have been the very synonym of stability and 
of assurance of payment.” 

These are admirable sentiments, lucidly expressed. 

Now, I cannot but think that Mr. Burton and Mr. Edward 
Price Beil, and the great majority of Americans, are ignorant 
of the fact that seven of the States which form integral parts 
of the great United States of America have raised loans which 
they have repudiated. Seven States out of the “ forty-eight 
States possessed of an unlimited variety of resources and capa- 
bilities,” in the words of Mr. Burton, are debtor States to the 
citizens of Great Britain. What are these debts? Whenever 
[ have raised this question with intelligent Englishmen and 
Americans they have invariably ssid, “Oh, these are only 
war debts raised by the Confederate States during the Civil 
War of 1861-1865.’ But this is not the case. These dehts 
consisted of loans raised for purely commercial and industrial 
purposes by these States in order to build railways, or for 
railway guarantees, or for the establishment of banks. Some 
of these debts have been repudiated for as long as cighty Jears. 


” 


Below are given the full details :— 
Ayr *ximate 
Anount i 


Name of Description of Debts. 


Stale. Default. 
Alabama e+ Guarantees to Railways, &c. No 
reliable data available. — 
Arkansas e- Principally Railway Guarantees, 


estimated at £1,740,000 


Bonds issued to establish Banks 


Florida ae 

for Railway Guarantees, esti- 

mated at “a oa .. £1,400,000 
Georgia e» VTrincipally Railway Guarantees, 


estimated at : a . £2,540,000 

* Baby Bonds,”’ Railway Guaran- 
tees and certificates of Claim 
issued under settlement of 1874 

Planters’ Bonds 1831-33, Union 
Bank Bonds 1838 ae “ie 

Special Tax Bonds and Railway 
Guarantees o8 . 

No details available ee ee 


Louisiana oe 


£1,200,000 
Mississippi .. 
£1,400,000 


North Carolina 
£2,520,000 


South Carolina £1,200,000 


£12,000,000 

N.B.—Interest on these Bonds is in arrears from about 40 
to 80 years. (509 £1.) 

Now, if the capital sum involved, viz., £12,000,000, be calcu- 
lated at 5 per cent. compound interest for fifty-six years, the 
amount reaches the enormous figure of over £180,000,000. It 
should be noted that the State of Mississippi has been in default 
since the year 1841. In this respect the words of the Forty- 
Seventh Annual Report (1921) of the 
Corporation of Foreiga Bondholders will bear quoting : 


Council of the 


‘** By far the worst case is that of Mississippi, whose debt 
was contracted many years before the Civil War. With the 
exception of Russia, there is no similar case on record so far 
as the Council are aware. The Russian repudiation, however, 
only took place after the establishment of the chaotic conditions 
still existing in that unhappy country, and is viewed with 


| indignation by the better class of Russians, while the Mississippi 


repudiation occurred during peaceful conditions, and is appa- 
rently acquiesced in by the citizens of the most prosperous 
community in the world. a 

I do not know what State Mr. Burton comes from, but if he 
comes from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North or South Carolina, surely the time has arrived 
for him and the State Legislature to see that these loans are 
duly honoured and their liabilities discharged. Most of the 
original lenders are probably dead, but many strong-rooms in 
the City of London contain large bundles of their scrip if they 
have not been used long ago for the purpose of papering 
bathrooms. 

It may be asked, “ How is it that this position has existed 
for solong?” I believe the fact is that, under the Constitution 
of the United States, no individual can sue a State. <A State 
can only be sued by another State, or by the United States 
Government itself. It has been found impossible in practice to 
get the necessary “ moveon.” The State of West Virginia was 
one of the original eight defaulters, and a settlement of their 
loan was only completed in 1920, under a judgment of the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, after half a century of 
her having consistently refused to recognize her obligations. 

The Annual Reports of the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders have invariably dealt with this subject 
in detail in the body of their Report, and given the full tables 
and figures. It is a curious thing that this year, for the first 
time, for some mysterious reason, perhaps in mistaken deference 
to American feelings, all reference to the facts disclosed is 
omitted from the body of the Report. The figures in table form 
are relegated to an Appendix on page 370 of the volume. 

My suggestion is that it would be an act of grace and justice 
if the United States Government were to assume this debt of, 
in round figures, £200,000,000, or alternatively, as a quid 
pro quo, cancel that amount of the debt due by Great Britain 
to the United States of America. 

I have raised this subject with no feeling of bitterness or 
hostility to Americans, among whom I am proud to count some 
of my best friends, but with a strong conviction that the matter 
should be properly ventilated and not relegated to a hole or 
corner. Britons will not repudiate their debts or plea for 
cancellation, but duly and honourably carry out their obligations, 
however heavy they may be, even though, in the words of 
Horace ;— 

‘Nee fulminantis magna Jovis manus, 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae.” 


~I am, Sir, &e., Francis Moore. 


{We gladly publish our correspondent’s interesting letter. 
Though we disagree with his conclusions, we want to give all 
the facts, and especially those which are part of the case of 
those who differ from us. The United States and not any 
individual State or States of the Union lent us the money bor- 
rowed during the Great War. Hence it is irrelevant and contrary 
to justice to talk as though old loans made by us to particular 
States can be counted as in any way a “set-off.” They are no 
more a “set-off” than is the money owed to us by France, 
Italy and other European Powers. The “ exhibition ” of these 
latter loans was the fatal error of the Balfour Note. The 
Washington Government is no more responsible for the debts 
of Florida than the British Government for the debts of Dublin, 
Melbourne, Pretoria or Rhodesia, Any suggestion ina contrary 
direction is justly resented by the United States. It is the 
money borrowed they want, and rightly want, and not meta- 
physical chat on the theme “ When is a debt not a debt ?”°— 
Vb. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
— 

{Letters of the length of one of our lealing paragraps are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than thos: which 
fill treble the space.) -- 

CHRISTIANITY AND CRIME IN IRELAND. 

(To rue Epiror oF THe ‘ Sprerator.’’) 
Sir,—Referring to my letter on this subject, published in the 
Spectator of September 2nd, 1 find that I was in error in stating 
Chat the legitimacy of tyrannicide is a ‘ probable opinion ”’ in 
modern Roman Catholic casuistry. I was misled by the fact 
that Professor O’Rahilly, in the notorious article in the Dublin 
Quarterly in which he justified the assassination of unarmed 
policemen, appealed to the writings of sixteenth century casuists 
as if they were authoritative. At the time I wrote I was away 
from home and unable to look «up, references. The effect of this 
correction, however, is only to increase the responsibility of 
the Roman Catholic authorities in Ireland for the moral 
obliquity of their people on the subject of murder by showing 
that a rule which L had supposed to hamper their free action 
is non-existent.—I am, Sir, &ce., Harry R. Reiner. 

Cartherwen, Bangor, North Wales. 








LAMB'S RETORTS TO COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH. 
(To tHe Epiror cr THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—* Ancient Mariner ” is quite right. It was Coleridge, not 
Wordsworth, to whom Tam) said, when asked if he had heard 
him preach, “I never heard you do anything else.” A lady 
had already pointed out my error to me. Her remark sent me 
to the classical Life of Lamb, by my old friend Canon Ainger. 
It will he found on page 102. On the same page will be found 
his retort to Wordsworth, “ Here’s Wordsworth says he could 
have written Hamlet, if he'd had the mind.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hlexsert WarreEN. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 





THE PAY AND HOURS OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the note appended to Mr. Watney’s letter of last week 
you remark: “‘ According to evidence which has been pub- 
lished the actual work is frequently some hours less” than 
344 per week. The Spectator always endeavours to be scrupu- 
lously fair, and so might I ask where this evidence has ever 
been published? I venture to suggest that this is a quite 
unintentional mis-statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. C. Srewarr, 

17 Sedgmere Villas, East Finchley, N. 2. 

[The evidence to which we referred will be found in the 
Fourth and Fifth Reports of the Select Committee on Hsti- 
mates, which are published in one volume. On page 40 is 
reported an answer of Sir R. R. Scott (Controller of Establish- 
ments) to Colonel Assheton Pownall. Sir R. R. Scott agreed 
that when a whole hour was allowed for luncheon instead of 
the prescribed three-quarters of an hour the amount of 
“actual work ’”’ put in was 33 hours instead of the 
posed 341 hours. Page 45 gives some questions and answers 
between Mr. A. M. Samuel and Sir R. R. Seott. Let us quote: 
“7 think you said in answer to Colonel Pownall that it would 
be about 32 or 33 hours a week? Yes, allowing for the 
Saturday half-holiday.”” Mr. Samuel subsequently remarked 
that no commercial firm could remain solvent on such hours. 
But do we even now know the whole truth? ‘The character of 
the evidence suggests that we do not. There appears to be no 
system of time-sheets or “ clocking.” Is it not possible if the 
luncheon time expands so also do other permissible interrup- 
tions? Is there a tea-time? Do glerks arrive punctually? We 
do not know, but we should like to be informed. Do Civil 
Service clerks leave their desks at the time when they are 
authorized to cease work, or do they make preparations a little 
beforehand so as to leave not their desks but the building at 
the appointed time?—Eb. Spectator.) 


sup- 





ARMY V. CIVIL SERVICE. 
(To tHe Epiron oF THE ‘“ SpectaTor.’’] 

Str,—May I take the occasion of the death ot the mest success- 
ful Civil Service coach (after the late Walter Wren) of the day 
to draw attention to a prophecy of his which he was in the 
habit of holding out as an inducement to those of his pupils who 
had had a good “ commercial ” education but did not consider 
their chances sufficient to warrant their entering for Class I.? 
He suid there were plenty of opportunities of attaining Class I. 
or higher division appointments (now called the Administrative 
Class) through the avenue of Class II. Examination or lower 
division (now styled the Executive Class), and that it was a 
man’s own fault, though he might know no Latin, if he did 
not eventually rise to £1,200 a year, though all that the regula- 
tions held out to him was a maximum of £350 in the course 
of service. 

I do not know whether Mr. Braginton included the chances 
of extraordinary promotion, owing to a war, in his forecast: 


in his early days the Crimean War was said to Le 
worth twenty years’ service to a Government clerk. But 5e 
probably foresaw that “ temporary gentlemen” in the field 


would be dispensed with much more easily when there was no 
more work for them than the “‘ temporaries ” who had once 
obtained a footing in Whitehall, and who were similarly 
redundant, and owing to the difficulty of dislodging whom 
there is little prospect of the normal course of Civil Service 
examinations being resumed for ten years to come. It will take 
this period to absorb those who obtained their appointments 
on far easier terms, while officers are disestablished by the 
hundred and whole regiments swept Which of the 
various new Departments that have arisen since 1914 has been 
abolished, or even seriously depleted?—I am, Sir, &c., S. 


se 


away. 





“LLOYD GEORGE MUST GO NOT.” 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—In regard to the strong opinion daily expressed by the 
Press and a very large section of the electors that ** Lloyd 
George must go it is most necessary that we should indi- 
vidually and collectively add the vital word ‘ Anyone 
who has followed, even casually, the political career of Mr. 
Lloyd George is fully aware that as a casuist and an oppor- 
tunist he is unrivalled, He has only too frequently cajoled 
the country to trust him. No one better understands how to 
play for time. We must not give him time to complete the 
rain of the British Empire. He has forfeited the respect and 
confidence of the nation. ‘‘ Lloyd George must go now.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. Hersert Ecxrorp. 
St. tndrews, Scotland. 


aa 


93 
now, 





ALTERNATIVE PRIME MINISTERS. 


{To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—You have mentioned three prominent men from whom the 
Prime Minister of a reconstructed Ministry might be chosem 
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With regard to one of them—Lord Derby—there are, at all 
events, two things to be said. First, he stands, more clearly 
than any other living statesman, for a defensive alliance with 
Had such an alliance been made two years ago most cf 
the subsequent ‘“‘alarums and excursions ” would not have 
happened at all. Second, in addition to the great esteem in 
which he is held throughout the country, he possesses also the 
very special confidence of Lancashire—not had assets for any 
man. In any case, I hope you will continue to expose the 
ridiculous assumption that there is ‘‘ no alternative.’-—I am, 
Sir, &c., Jas. Ravpu. 
28 Blenheim Gardens, Cricklewood, N.W. 2. 


lrance. 





MR. THOMAS PRATT AND THE 
“ SPECTATOR.” 
(To THE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—In Mr. Kiddy’s weekly letter in your issue of Septem- 
ber 30th he said: “ Incidentally, I have been impressed hy the 
extent to which the Spectator is evidently read with diligence 
by the practical busines man as well as by the politician and 
the littérateur.”” This statement provides me with a suitable 
opportunity of referring to the high appreciation of the 
Spectator which was manifested by the late Mr. Councillor 
Thomas Pratt, cf Bradford (a past President of the National 
Chamber of Trade), who passed away a few weeks ago. In some 
notes upon his character, personality and activities, which were 


THE LATE 


prepared for private circulation during his lifetime, the 
following words appear :-—“‘ His views on national affairs, with 


few exceptions, synchronize with those expressed in the columns 
of the Spectator week by week, and it is indeed but seldom thai 
he is to be seen on a Saturday afterncon without this journal 


at his side.”” I can add my own personal testimony to the high 


estimate in which our late President—a man of sterling 
character and exceptional ability—held your journal, an? 


continuously studied its comments on men, affairs, and various 
I am, Sir, &c., 
P. How.ine, General Secretary. 

Buchanan Buildings, 24 Holborn, London, E.C. 1. 

GORDON CRAIG AND THE THEATRE OF 
(To tHE EpitoR or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
it announced that in the early days of October the 
International Exhibition of Theatre Arts and Crafts, in- 
augurated in Amsterdam, and then, thanks to the persistent 
Mr. Cordon Craig, transferred to London, will be 
opened in Manchester. ‘This exhibition is in itself an achieve- 
ment to be grateful for; but is it going to end there? May 
we not hcme for some definite results from it for the English 
theatre, and look, above all, to see the artist to whom that 
theatre owes so much set firmly and finally in the position, and 
vith the means at his disposal, which shall enable him to give 
his fellow-countrymen the full benefit of his experience and 
his unique gifts? England many men of wealth—men 
who come forward with admirable promptitude when it is a 


schools of thought.- 





MR. TO-DAY. 


Str,—l see 


efforts of 


owns 


case of preventing some old masterpiece from heing transported 
to an American collection; but why do they not come forward 
with equally substantial support when it is a matter of securing 


for England the services of one of its greatest living artists, 
ye who is all the world over recognized as so absolutcly unique 
in his own line as’Mr, Gordon Craig? 

Is it because they are rendered timid by the foolish 
estimates of his work by a certain class of critic? One 
such critic wrote not long since of Mr. Craig’s designe 
exhibited at South Kensington, declaring that ‘‘ many ’’ 
of them ‘‘are made for the day-after-to-morrow.” Do 
the wealthy art patrons of England shelve their responsi- 


hility on some such pretext as that? If so, they let themselves 
These designs of Mr. Craig's are ready for imme- 
diate practical use; and it is the fault of the British public, 
of the British theatre and its members, and, above all, of the 
British capitalists if, for lack of place and resources, three- 
jnarters of them are not put to that immediate practical use. 
Obviously, while a poet may realize and express himself fully 
with pencil and paper, an artist of the theatre like Mr. Craig 
electric fittings, wood, stuffs, and other 
and necessary hands for the manipulation ot 
these, before he can put his ideas into practice; and it is 
hecause the resources for these things are withheld from him 
that England may have to wait for the realization of his designs 
"—and, if it delays too long, 


he deceived. 


requires huildings, 


materials, the 


until ‘the day-after-to-morrow 
may delay until it is too late. 
A scientist, whose discoveries in the field of electricity and 
wireless telegraphy are continually rendering practical to the 
daily lite of the world fresh wonders, declared that he had 
already the sure conception of most of his greatest achievements 
when a boy of fourteen or fifteen, although he had still to 
work out through many years the exact means of realization. 
But suppose that now, when he had matured his plans, had 
concise and definite in mind every process, he were still denied 





all means of diffusing to the world the results of his ideas and 
purposes, would one describe such matured and practical ideas 
as “for the day-after-to-morrow ” merely because neither 
individuals, companies nor nations raised the necessary funds 
for their actualization to-day? Yet is not this an eract parallet 
to Mr. Craig’s position and to the attitude of any critic who, 
because his designs are not being continually realized before 
the public, describes those designs as made for “the theatre 
of the day-after-to-morrow ”? No; they are made for to-day 
and for us; and so, instead of confusing the public and so 
postponing the day of realization, we could do worse than try 
to lend a hand in our several ways to see that the place, the 
resources, the materials for their realization be furnished to 
this artist, for the use of England and the English public, not 
the “ day-after-to-morrow,”’ but to-day.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Rome. Pr. &. 








THE TERM ANGLO-INDIAN. 

(To tHe EpiroR oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ 
Str,—I should like to subscribe to the protest of Mr. C. R. 
Haines in your issue of September 23rd against the misuse of 
the term Anglo-Indian, which has hitherto meant a member 
of the British community resident in India. A hundred years 
ago persons of mixed Kuropean and Asiatic descent in India 
were called half-castes or Nast Indians. In the Madras army 
the term *‘ Indo-Briton ” was officially used to describe the son 
of a British soldier and a native mother. Such men 
enlisted in native regiments, and I had one in my company 
of sepoys named Jolin Dennis, who was as dark complexioned 
as any of his good man and a 
soldier, and eventually rose to he subahdar-major of the regi- 
the time of the Marquis of Hastings the term 
was invented, and has since becn generally used, 


} 


often 


comrades, He was a good 
ment. In 
* Eurasian ” 
and found convenient as including those who are of European 
other than English descent. I have known LEurasians in 
Madras who were descended from Swiss and German mercen- 
aries in the Honourable Company's service.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hotel Bristol, Bordighera. VV. UW. 'Tyrrept, Lieut.-General. 





LEAGUE OF YOUTH, 


* SpecratTor.’’] 


INTERNATIONAT, 

{To tHE Epitor oF THE 
Sir,—Feeling that the time is more than ripe to co-ordinate 
all the forces of youth which in our country stand for peace 


THE 


who were present at 
Youth, 


and the ideal of human brotherhood, we, 
the second conference of the International League oi 
ask for the courtesy of your columne in order to make it more 
widely known. ‘The International Youth was 
founded by a young Dane, HWermod Lannung, as a safeguard 
the horrors of a 


League of 


for the coming generations against war such 


experienced, and with which we are again 


as we have just 


threatened. A preliminary conference was held at Copenhagen 
and the whieh responded held a second 
conference on September 2nd, 1922, at Hamburg, to report cn 
the year’s work aud to arrange the programme for the future. 
Great Britain not represented at Copenhagen, and -o is 
a year behind the other countries of Europe. 

The main purpose of the new League, whose headquarters 
are at Geneva, is to create in each country a Youth Movement 
fired with the desire to spread a spirit of mutual understand- 
substitution of 


last year, nations 


was 


ing among the nations, and to work for the 
reason for the force which has hitherto only heightened inter- 
national and to that end to support 
widest conception of a Nations. Briefly, its object 
is to save the generations following us from being sacrificed 
It may not be easy 


mistnderstandings, the 


League of 


as our own generation has heen sacrificed. 
{to start such a movement in this country, but we are con- 
vinced that it can and ought to be done, unless Great Britain 
is to be left out-ide this great effort future peace. We 
believe that there are and individuals 
among our own youth who are infused with the new spirit, 
and who will be glad to co-operate with us in calling a Con- 
ference of Youth in London for the purpose of founding a 
British League to be affiliated to the International League «t 
To all appeal, in the hope that they will 
communicate with us at the 
ue of an office has been kindly placed temporarily at our 
We Sir, & L. W.J. Costei.o, 
Apa JorDAN, 


Moya Jowirr. 


ior 


many Organizations 


Geneva, such we 
the address given below, where 


are, 


disposal. 


House, 16 Green Street, Trafalgar Square. 


APPEAL FOR THE BOY SCOUTS. 

{To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The tremendous success of the Boy Scouts Rally to welecma 
LE.R.H. the Prince of Wales on Saturday last, at the Alexandra 
Palace, encourages me to ask your permission to appeal throug' 
your columns to any well-wisher of the movement for support 
the words of His Royaa 


Blake 


AN 


to carry on our work, which, in 
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Highness, is “ to enable all boys to ‘ Be Prepared’ to be good 
and useful citizens of their country.” All contributions may 
be sent either direct to I1.R.H. the Prince of Wales at St. 
James’s Palace or to me as Treasurer of the Boy Scouts 
Association.—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. Acianp, Colonel, 
Treasurer. 
25 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 





ELEMENTARY THEACHERS AND SCTIOOT, GAMES. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The late John Sergeaunt used to say that if a master 

wishes to know his boys he must play with them: and he did. 


—I am, Sir, &c., i. C. 





ISAAC ROSENBERG: A CORRECTION, 
(To rHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprecrator.”’) 
Sir,—In the just and sympathetic review of Isaac Rosenherg’s 
Poems, which appeared in your issue of September 16th, Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis quotes the poem “ Killed in Action” as being 
the poet’s epitaph on himeelf. The poem in question appeared 
under Rosenberg’s name in an art magazine some months after 
his death. His representatives had no knowledge of it; but so 
many of his poems existed only in copies given to acquaint- 
ances, and its tone is so like that of his detached references to 
himself, that I had no hesitation in including it in a selection 
of his work. I have, however, lately learnt that it was written 
by Rosenherg’s intimate friend, Mr. Joseph Leftwich, and that 
it originally appeared as Rosenberg’s by a misconception of the 
editor of the magazine to which Mr. Leftwich sent it, 
Rosenberg being then mentioned in the title in a way that 
suggested his authorship. Though the poem appeared as a 
foundling, its excellence made me unwilling that Rosenberg 
should lose the credit of it when it appeared to be his, and the 
kame reason now demands that it should in justice be restored 
to the young and promising poet who is its true author, and 
who in the future may very well do work that will make his 
praise of his friend of interest to his own admirers as well as 
to Rosenberg’s.—Trusting you may be able to insert this cor- 
rection in an early number of the Spectator, I am, Sir, &e., 
Gorvon Borromiey. 
The Sheiling, Silverdale, Carnforth. 





HOW WILD CREATURES SWIM. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—I beg to call your attention to the fact that there must 
he some mistake in the article headed “ How Wild Creatures 
Swim” (Spectator, September 23rd). The statement in 
question says that the hedgehog is quite at home in the water. 
As a matter of fact; the hedgehog never enters the water 
except under extreme compulsion. If you have read your 
Kipling, which no doubt you have, you will be familiar with 
the following lines :— 
“Can curl, but ean't swim; 
Stickly, prickly, that’s him.” 
-I am, Sir, &e., R. G. N. Oagtey. 
Ferox Hall, Tonbridge, Kent. 








POETRY. 
—_——@—— 
BY THE CANAL, CASHIOBURY, 
Tn Cashiobury all the night 
The waters slip past bridges white 
Alone in such a dark as none 
But waters make where trees bend down, 


And when day comes, my mother sits 
Beneath a tree, and half our wits 

With joy are dazed and quite astray 

To watch the sights that come this way, 


Here pass great boats as down a stage 
In immemorial pilgrimage, 

So gaily painted that the meads 

Show no such emeralds and reds. 


Their girls have skirts barred red and blue, 
Their men have ears with rings thrust through, 
And from their prows fall drops as clear 

As cuckoo-notes dropped through still air. 


Lock-houses here are small and white 
To guide the boats that come by night; 
At every turn the waters find 

A whiter than they left behind. 


Near by, the miller sits and talks 
Beside his wife, whern trees and stalks 
Of elder make a corner green 

Three emerald-mines could hide within. 





SUICIDE. 
So the candle longs to burn 
To its socket quite away ; 
So the giddy wind would turn, 
And the blossoms of the may 
*Stonish, fall and end their day. 


Bees pile up a miser wealth ; 
Cricket, grating in the trees, 
Tires out life—with masking stealth, 
Decrepit labour, racking wheeze 
Seeking death and dead man’s ease. 
J. S. Linney, 








MUSIC. 

—_— gj. 
THE LEEDS FESTIVAL 
Tr we ever had any doubts of the excellence of the musical 
festival as an institution, the Leeds Festival, which ended 
last Saturday, would be enough to destroy them. Nearly all 
the music was of the highest order, it ranged from Bach to 
Scriabin, and a number of new and comparatively new works 
were given. The concerts were admirably planned, with the 
exception of one serious lapse of judgment on Saturday night, 
when the audience was asked to assimilate Scriabin’s magnificent 
but highly complex Prometheus at the end of the concert and 
immediately after the lengthy final scene of the first act of 
Parsifal. 

The famous Leeds Choir deserves unbounded praise. Its 
farce and volume, its nuances and rhythm, were things to 
marvel at. It had its best chances in Verdi’s dramatic Requiem, 
in the Bach items, and in Parry’s Blest Pair of Sirens. 

The outstanding figure among the contemporary composers 
represented was Mr. Holst, whose suite The Planets was per- 
formed in its entirety, and, later in the Festival, his new choral 
work, Ode to Death. The former is too well known to need 
mention here, but we must record the perfect performance of 
the chorus of sopranos in the wonderful ending of Neptune, 
when the voices die away into silence and we seem to be listening 
with strained ears to sounds from another planet. The Ode 
to Death was received with the enthusiasm it deserved; it is a 
short work of reserved and severe beauty. 

By no means least in order of merit was the last item of the 
Festival, the excerpts from Die Meistersinger, including the 
famous Quintet, which was perfectly sung. 

Miss Dorothy Silk, to whom fell most of the solo singing, 
delighted us by her purity of tone and depth of expression. 

It is difficult to believe that, until the next Leeds Festival, 
we shall have no opportunity of hearing so much good musis 
concentrated into so short a period of time. KE. S. W. 








THE THEATRE. 
eg 
“THE TOILS OF YOSHITOMO: A TRAGEDY OF 
ANCIENT JAPAN,” BY TORAHIKO KOKI, AT THE 
LITTLE THEATRE. 
Wuat a pleasure it is to go to the theatre and see a real play, 
a play which offers scope to actors and producer, a play which 
has the material of a real work of art. The Toils of Yoshitome 
is such a play and those responsible may be congratulated on 
their enterprise in putting it on at the Little Theatre. Although 
it deals with twelfth-century Japan and is by a Japanese, it is 
wholly in the European dramatic tradition. Mr. Torahiko Kori, 
who has had the assistance in the English version of Miss Hester 
Sainsbury, has not attempted to do more than write a tragedy 
which any Englishman might have written, using certain material 
from Japanese history. There is no touch of specifically Japan- 
ese technique, there is not even a phrase or an idea that sounds 
more strangely in our ears than does the language of the charac- 
ters in Shakespeare’s Richard IT. or King John, so that we can 
judge the play from exactly the same standpoint as we would 
judge an historical tragedy by any living English author. 
From this point of view it must be said that the author has 
been first and foremost a competent craftsman. He has had a 
story to tell, an episode from Japanese history to present, and 
he has presented it lucidly and step by step, so as to achieve 
a strong cumulative effect. The story is a simple one. The 


ex-Emperor Sutoko attempts to regain the throne by force 
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from the Emperor Go-Shirakawa. He appoints his old general, 
‘Tameyoshi, who has been living in retirement, as the commander 
of his forces. Tameyoshi’s son, Yoshitomo, is the commander 
of the army of the other Emperor, Sutoko, and by his oath of 
loyalty is compelled to fight against his father and his five 
brothers, whom he dearly loves. He defeats his father’s forces, 
and all his brothers, save one, are killed. He is ordered to put 
to death his remaining brother, which he does, and then his 
father. At this last command he rebels, but his father, learning 
of this, kills himself, and the play ends with an epilogue at 
the place of execution, in which Yoshitomo, to the accom- 
paniment of thunder and lightning (extremely well done), with 
his dead father’s head stuck upon a pole, fulminates against 
the folly and cruelty of the world :-— 
**Men’s heads are too heavy on their shoulders, heads 
that are but casks of this world’s nonsense, 
After all— 
Best carried under arm—ch ?”’ 

Tt is a genuinely tragic situation, and a situation which is in no 
way foreign to our sympathy. We can understand the loyalty 
which made the tragedy—conditions being what they were— 
inevitable and we do not know which is the more admirable, 
Yoshitomo in his strength or in his weakness. 

Where the play falls short is not in its plot, its skeleton, but 
It never rises to poetry, its language is sincere, 
vivid even, but it never has that beauty, that illuminating, 
imaginative magic of the great tragic writers. Within its 
compass, however, it is a sincere and moving piece of work. 

The production, under the direction of Miss Edith Craig, was 
excellent. The scenes were executed by I. Makawa and Miss 
Mudie-Cook, from designs by the author. 


in its body. 


They were uncom- 
monly beautiful, as were the dresses, which also were designed 
by the author and executed by Miss Hester Sainsbury. In 
fact, it is a long time since Londoners have had an opportunity 
of seeing a play dressed and set in so admirable a harmony. 
Everything on the stage was right. 

The acting was not quite on the same level, with one or two 
exceptions. As the aged Tameyoshi, whose intrepidity of soul 
still rang in his voice, Mr. J. Fisher White could hardly have 
been bettered. Mr. Milton Rosmer also gave a fine performance 
Chiyaha, daughter of Tameyoshi, is not a part 
that suits Miss Muriel Pratt, who was quite unconvincing, 
but Of 
the others, Mr. Frank Vosper (Masakiyo), Mr. Kenneth Kent 
Mr. Skillan—good 
curiously bad as Norinaga—were the best. 


as Yoshitomo. 
Miss Sophie Lewis was good as the young Yositimo. 


(Taminaka) and George as Tamctomo, 

As is usual in the English theatre a number of the minor 
parts could do with a great deal more attention to detail. Zhe 
Toils of Yoshitomo is the sort of play which will gain immensely 
Everything should be finished to the last possible 


For example, Mr. George Skillan should be taught 


by polishing. 
degree. 
how to open and close a fan, his exhibition of this as the courtier 
Then all the characters should be put 
through a daily drill until they can sit down in the Japanese 
fashion, not merely without clumsiness but beautifully. 
are the points that tell. The whole play should be a delight 
to our senses and it only wants that last extra turn at the 
grindstone to bring this about. Here, of course, we feel the 
lack of that freedom from commercial necessity which alone 
can give artists the time to produce this final beauty, which 
it is given only to a few to imagine, but which when produced 
It is only in a theatre freed from the r®vessity 
of winning immediate popular favour that such perfection can 
be attained, for perfection pays only in the long run; it needs 
to itself felt. Let us hope that Londoners will 
lock in sufficient numbers to the Little Theatre to enable this 
company to perfect itself in The Toils of Yoshitomo and then 
to follow it with something equally interesting. 
W. J. TURNER. 


“or - 
Norinaga was pitiful. 


These 


many can enjoy. 


time make 








SOME PLAYS 


Garety.—The Last Waltz .. <a ais oe 
LA perfect example of Mr. Oscar Straus’s formula.] 

CoMEDY.—Secrets 6 oe es sis 
{This play is thought charming, but the charm is Miss 

Compton’s. |} 

Wyrnpnam’s.—Dear Brutus 
[Dear Barrie !] 

Savoy.—Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure .. we 
[Our greatest comedy actor in a mediocre farce.} 

Lyric, Hammersmita.—The Beggar's Opera... 
{Still London’s best entertainment.j 


WORTH SEEING. 
8.15—2.30 


os oe ee §8.30—2.30 


8.30—2.30 


8.15—2.30 









MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
October 15th.—QuEEN’s Hatxt.—M. Cortot .. ve 3: 


(M. Cortot will fill the Queen’s Hall with people as well as with 
— when he plays César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
"ugue.) 


October 16th.—QurEn’s Hatt.—Mme. Frieda Hempel 3: 
{A great singer who revisits England after too long an absence.| 
October 16th.—QueEEN’s Hatt.—Promenade Concert .. 


[Extracts from Gdtterdaémmerung aptly herald the last week of the 
“Proms.” After the interval Mr. Gerrard Williams's graceful 
Pot-Pourri is worth waiting for.| 


October 17th.—QurEN’s Hatt.—M. Chaliapine - 
October 18th.—QuEEN’s Hatt.—Promenade Concert .. 


{Mr. Bax’s Symphonie Variations in E (pianist, Miss Harriet 
Cohen) and Mr. Frank Bridge’s Summer). 


OctoserR 19th.—Wiemore Hatu.—Czecho-Slovak Music 


(Mrs. Rosa Newmarch will lecture, with examples, on the music 
oi Bohemia}, 


8.0 


3.0 
8.0 


3.0 





PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
THe Lercester GaLLertzs, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
1. Slatesmen and Authors: Portraits by Walter Tittle. 

{An exhibition of efficient drawings and dry-points of celebrities.| 

2. Paintings and Drawings by Lucien Pissarro. 

{Like most Impressionism, these pictures fail to perform their theoretical 
function; viewed closely, they have a gem-like charm, which 
becomes rather anaemic at proper focal distance. In No. 32 Mr. 
Pissarro is not only a technician, but an artist.) 

3. Paintings by Simon Bussy. 


{Making no pretence to be other than decorative, these paintings of 
animals and birds show a harmony well achieved by the use of 
the brightest of colours. The forms are well massed and conven- 
tionalized to fit the flat scheme of decoration.] 


GRosvENOR Gatuertes, 514 New Bonp Srreet, W. 1.— 
Exhibition of Drawings. 
Sir C. J. Holmes. 
{[Admirable sketches of well-discerned subjects.] 
2. Mrs. E. Granger-Taylor. 
[Pastels which, still retaining the ‘“‘ bloom ”’ and brilliance of the medium, 
have, at the same time, a thoroughness in design and execution 
reminiscent of Augustus John at his best 


3. R. G. D, Alexander. 
[Spontaneous water-co 
spontaneity. 


4. A. S. Hartrick, R.W.S. 


{Various subjects ably illustrated in water-colours.] 


— 


} 


ours, Whose only claim to artistic merit 1s their 


BOOKS. 
— 

AMERICA IN THE MAKING.* 
Tats, the first of three volumes which are to constitute a history 
of The Founding of the American Republic, is a careful and 
| interesting study of the causes which led up to the separation 

of the American colonies from the mother country. 
During the last twenty years the researches of various 


historians have revolutionized the conventional attitude towards 
American history, and a study such as Professor Van Tyne has 
| undertaken, embodying the fruit of these researches, should be 
a valuable contribution to the subject. 

Professor Van Tyne writes well and quotes freely and with 
excellent effect from a variety of sources. His quotations, as 
well as his own sense of humour, give reality and liveliness to 
his narrative and, above all, his psychological view of the 
historical process is convincing ; one feels generally that he has 
penetrated behind the historical facts to the causes and motives. 

The truth which emerges most interestingly and most un- 
mistakably from the series of events as presented by Professor 
Van Tyne is that it is precisely because they were Englishmen 
that the colonists eventually broke away from England. The 
main causes of the early migrations were political and religious 
discontent, and accordingly those who took part in them were 
drawn from the more radical sections of the community. The 
England they left was an England which was already question- 
ing the authority of both Church and State. Sir Edwin Sandys 
and Richard Hooker were attacking the old political ideas; 
hatred of religious interference was being augmented by 
Government’s oppression of Dissenters, while, on the other hand, 
the control of local affairs when the migrations began was still, 
especially in those parts of England from which the New England 
colonists came, in the hands of the people. ‘* When the British 
Government,” writes Professor Van Tyne, . 
‘** rendered life so wretched for the Dissenters that they felt 
moved to leave England and flee to America, it simply put off 





© The Causes of the War of Independence. By Claude H. Van Tyne. London: 
Constable. [21s, net.J 
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for one hundred and fifty years, and removed to another land, 
the final struggle between those who represented the Established 
Church, feudal practice, and tradition, the King’s prerogative, 
landed property, and privilege, on the one side, and their 
opponents on the other side, the radicals and liberals in Church 
and State, with antagonistic ideas as to Church and secular 
government.” 

It is evident, then, when we consider the political and religious 
atmosphere of the England from which the colonists set sail, 
that they took with them a strong spiritual momentum to a 
scene where it could run its course unchecked by those restrain- 
ing forces of conservatism which are always present in older 
civilizations. And not only were conservative forces absent, 
but the authority of King and Parliament, at a range of three 
thousand miles of ocean, shrank to comparative insignificance. 
As Burke remarked :— 

“ The ocean remains, you cannot pump this dry ; and so long 
as it continues in its present bed, so long all the causes that 
weaken authority by distance will continue.” 

Moreover, the English conception of a colony as materialized 
in the first charter did not greatly hamper this spirit of liberty. 
* From the first,’’ says Professor Van Tyne, 

“the American colonists profited by the fact that they not 
enly inherited the traditions of England’s long struggle for 
political liberty, but that, in a formal fashion in Virginia's first 
charter, it was fixed that the English colonists were to enjoy 
there all liberties, franchises, and immunities ‘ as if they had been 
abiding and born within this our Realm of England.’ . . .” 
Unhappily this conception of the chartered colony declined 
rapidly in England and its place was taken by the royal province. 
In 1664 Charles II. sent commissioners to “ regulate’? New 
England. Instead of the original corporate charter with self- 
rule, Massachusetts was to be offered a new charter establishing 
a royal colony. The change was successfully resisted by the 
colonists, but subsequently in 1684 the origins! charter was 
withdrawn and in 1691 Massachusetts had to accept a governor 
appointed by the King. Thereafter throughout the provinces 
there was endless friction between the governors and the 
Assemblies, in which the Assemblies, as a rule, did as they pleased 
and the governors were left in a not very dignified isolation. 
‘The actions of the Assemblies were in many cases very much like 
what that of the English Parliament had been in its struggles 
for freedom. ‘In Virginia,” writes Professor Van Tyne, 
“the burgesses supervised most expenditures, aside from the 
salary of the Governor, by insisting on their right to appoint 
their own treasurers. To demand this right and gain it was but 
to repeat in an American province the exercise of a right which 
Parliament first successfully asserted over Henry IV., two 
centuries before. . . . Not only in New York and the 
Carolinas, but in Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
the Assemblies, repeating the ancient methods and victories of 
Parliament, gained in time full power over the finances. .. . 
By the middle of the eighteenth century the lower house in 
nearly ell the colonies had affected, in practice at least, the 
powers and privileges of the British House of Commons, and, 
protest as they would, the English authorities seemed unable 
to curb them.” 

The Governor's Council, appointed by him, was intended to 
act as an Upper House in the colonial legislature, but in South 
Carolina when the council claimed control of money bills, the 
Commons accused them of “seditious doctrine,” and the New 
York Assembly would not allow the council to amend money 
bills. These actions on the part of the Commons were merely 
those by which the British House of Commons in 1678 had 
asserted its authority over the Lords. Much of the friction 
between the colonies and the mother, country and its represen- 
tatives obviously sprang from the fact that a colony was 
looked upon at home as a commercial asset, a source of supply, 
either in kind or in wealth, and later as a market for imperial 
produce, while in the colonies themselves—isolated outposts of 
empire working in a wild country for their own ends—the sense 
of imperial co-operation was either weak or non-existent. To 
people intensely jealous of their liberty, such measures as the 
Sugar Acts and the Stamp Act, well-meaning though they may 
have been, seemed mere selfish aggression, nor were they at a’ 
appeased at learning that the revenue derived from the Stamp 
Act was to be devoted to the protection of the colonies by a 
standing army of ten thousand billeted on the American 
communities. 

Professor Van Tyne illustrates, very iuminatingly, the 
gradually increasing divergence between the English and the 
colonial outlook and even between their respective interpretation 


of such phrases as political representotion and central control, 
and he points out how, when the colonists appealed to the 
“ laws of God and Nature,” waich they often did when appeals 





to the Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights no longer fitted the 
argument, British statesmen simply failed to grasp their mean- 
ing. Added to this, the whole mode of life in England and 
America became gradually more and more dissimilar. ‘ Prob- 
ably ninety per cent. of the colonists,’ writes Professor Van Tyne, 
“lived what might properly be called a rural life. Of them, 
the ‘uncouth, huge, monstrous’ wilderness made hunters, 
woodsmen, or even farmers, in its clearings, but not conscious, 
social units of a vast community, the British Empire. Almost 
the reverse was true in England, where the progress of the 
Industrial Revolution . . . had changed towns into cities and 
drawn the country people into the great centres of population.” 
These differences and the consequent variation in the amount 
and distribution of wealth in the two countries produced a 
social and moral gulf which in itself is enough to account for 
the want of understanding between the two peoples. - The 
jubilation and gratitude at the repeal of the Stamp Act showed 
clearly that the American populace failed to realize how little 
actual change had occurred in the minds of British statesmen. 
These, though they were willing to oppose cffensive taxation and 
the use of force in America, had no intention whatever of 
changing their commercial conception of the colonies, much less 
of altering that perfect edifice, the British Constitution. England 
amid its traditional surroundings had been very far from keeping 
pace with colonial ideas, and soon the Townshend Acts were to 
bring rapid disillusionment. 

The Townshend Acts, however, taught the colonists a valuable 
lesson in united action, and after their repeal the reinforced 
activity of the navy against tea-smuggling and various other 
grievances, real or imagined, fanned by the tireless energy of 
Samuel Adams, resulted in the establishment of inter-provincial 
Committces of Correspondence, which became a _ powerful 
machine for the uniting of the forees of discontent throughout 
America. 

It was the Boston Port Bill 
punishment forthe Boston Tea Party 
catastrophe. In his last chapter Professor Van Tyne deals 
with the apparent paradox of the American Revolution. The 
apparent paradox is that the American colonies, themselves 
freer politically than the colonies of any other nation, rebelled 
against the tyranny of a mother country which was the freest 
and most enlightened nation of the time ; for both in the case 
of her colonies and her own constitution England was at that 
time far ahead, politically, of any other nation in Europe. But 
“as British political progress had outstripped the other 
lagging nations of Europe, so had that of the American colonies 
run on ahead of English political advance.” 

That is the key to the catastrophe. ‘The colonies of no 
other nation,”’ says Professor Van 'Tvne, 

“in that age had progressed so far in the attainment and 
enjoyment of political liberty as to have ‘snuffed’ the taint of 
tyranny in those acts of the British Government, which pre- 
cipitated the struggle. What political liberty American colcnies 
enjoyed, they had, in a large degree, inherited from the 
mother country. ... All the conditions of colonial life in the 
forest border of the settled Atlantic coast, on the frontier of the 
British Empire, tended to encourage radical views, and to resist 
any backward political step of the more conservative homeland. 
They were the heirs of all the political accomplishment of 
England, and they had increased their heritage.” 

The cause of the rebellion, as Professor Van Tyne says in his 
closing sentence, was 


the British Government's 
which provoked the final 


“the insistent demand of Englishmen in America for the full 
enjoyment of those liberties which England had fostered beyond 
any other country in the world.” 

Seen in this light, the American Revolution 
““was one of the glories of British history rather than a blot 
upon her fair political record.” 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF BOSWELL.* 
OnE of the most unfailing sources of entertainment in a literature 
full of such things is the apparently endless rise and fail of 
Boswell. By this time, the pushing little biographer has been 
cast for every part on the literary stage, from the inspired idiot 
to the self-sacriticing servant of genius. Byron himself must 
give place to Boswell as the chameleon of English letters. In his 


-own day, Boswell was regarded as either a good-natured fool 


or a poisonous little busybody. After the Life and the Tour 
had taken the place they are never likely to lose, the tide of 
opinion began to flow in all directions. Scott, whose critical 
pronouncements are too often ignored, writing shortly after the 
event, said that “Johnson found in James Boswell such a 


a Young Boswell, By Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Loudon; Putnam. (1ds.J 
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pes 
biographer as no man but himself ever had, or ever deserved to 


have.” Washington Irving called him “the incarnation of 
toadyism.” That emperor of the bold antithesis, Macaulay, 
hinted that idiocy was the passport to inspired biography. 
Carlyle, scenting a worshipper of true greatness, rescued Boswell 
once more ; G. H. Lewes, an experienced hand if no genius, took 
the cue and spoke of Boswell’s vision and courage ; and Leslie 
Stephen, himself a great biographer, did not scruple to make 
much of Boswell’s art and declared that he had “ a little of the 
true Shakesperean secret.” But then Perey Fitzgerald, who had 
made a special study of the period, came forward to swear that 
“ Bozzy ” was nothing but a bold, cunning rascal, who had had no 
particular reverence for Johnson but had simply led him by the 
nose for his own purposes, who had really compiled the Life as 
his own biography and had treated Johnson very scurvily in it, 
who had, in short, come to bury Johnson rather than to praise 


him. Fitzgerald put forward this thesis with great learning and 


ingenuity ; indeed, there is nothing wanting in it but common | 


sense, which would have told him that the very necessity for 
such careful proof defeated his argument at the outset, for anyone 
who has read the Life feels that he knows all about Johnson, 
whereas we are still arguing about Boswell. But so it went on. 
And now, from the other side of the Atlantic (from Yale Univer- 
sity), there comes a new and very thoroughgoing vindication of 
swell from the hand of Mr. Tinker, one of the best Johnsonian 
scholars in America. This new book, a fine, big volume, amply 
provided with reproductions of portraits and amusing cartoons 
and facsimiles of letters and title-pages, is based largely on new 
material, for the most part certain of Boswell’s letters now in the 
possession Of Mr. James Pierpont Morgan. The chapters 
grouped about the more important events of Boswell’s earlier 
life—their titles, ‘In Holland and Germany,’ ‘“ With the 
irench Philosophers,” ‘* Boswell and Wilkes,” and so on, indicate 
their seope—are made to serve a double purpose : they bring into 
proper relief certain definite facts and, at the same time, are 
made to give evidence for the defence against certain charges 
commonly brought forward. Thus, in the chapters on Boswell’s 
celebrity hunting on the Continent, Mr. Tinker successfully 
defends him against the charge of mere silly toadyism. Boswell 
hunted men of genius as Squire Western and his friends hunted 
the fox: it was his vocation. Mr. Tinker hints that this charac- 
teristic was the result of his holding a sort of Great Man philosophy 
of his own, not unlike that which Carlyle developed later; but 
into these depths we cannot follow our author. So, too, Mr. 
Tinker proves by an examination of Boswell’s fee-book that that 
gentleman’s attainments in the law were far from being negligible. 
He never liked the profession, and entered it unwillingly ; indeed, 
there is a delicious passage in his Commonplace Book (in which, 
you will remember, he always wrote of himself in the third person) 
on this very subject, beginning :— 


} 
I 
R 


“ Boswell had a great aversion to the law, but forced himself 
to enter upon that laborious profession in compliance with the 
anxious desire of his father, for whom he had the greatest 
regard ....” 

But still, he acquired sufficient knowledge of Scots law to become 
& fairly successful young advocate: English law he never mas- 
tered, though he made an attempt to learn it later in life. There 
are some entertaining chapters on his love affairs (the respectable 
ones), his courtship and marriage, the two last of which are pro- 
bably misleading, as they do not involve the same person, for the 
several ladies whom Boswell courted he did not marry, and the 
lady he did eventually marry he does not seem to have courted. 
Indeed, there was nothing commonplace about Boswell except 
his vices; he is a unique figure, an amazing composite of Sandford 
and Merton, Young Lochinvar, Tony Lumpkin and Plutarch. 
He is, too, one of the great comic figures of our literature ; it is 
hardly possible to discover an aspect of him that is not somehow 
comic. Mr. Tinker, as befits a biographer, treats his subject 
gravely and would have us do likewise ; and yet once he is in the 
swing of his delightful narrative he can no more resist the 
promptings of the Comic Spirit than the most irreverent of his 
readers. He begins his very first chapter with a description of 
that “‘ Ode to Tragedy ” by a “ Gentleman of Scotland” (pub- 
lished Edin., 1761) which was dedicated to James Boswell, 
Esquire, and was also written by James Boswell, Esquire. Mr. 
Tinker does well to call him ‘“ Young Boswell,” for he always 
scemed at once precocious and naive, which is probably the 
recret of his comical appeal. Even his relations with the great 
do not show us the whole man so well as his relations with the 


ladies. Mr. Tinker cannot be thanked too often for his diverting 





chapters on this theme, and in particular the one that describes 
in detail Boswell’s courtship of the difficult Miss Blair. Who 
could resist the appeal of that paper of instructions which the 
youthful Boswell wrote out for his friend, the mild young clergy- 
man, and entitled ‘‘ Instructions for Mr. Temple, on his Tour to 
Auchinleck and Adamtown”? The part detailing Temple's 
duties when he makes a call on Miss Blair must be quoted 
once again :-— 

“Give Miss Blair my letter. Salute her and her mother ; ask 

to walk. See the place fully ; think what improvements should 
be made. Talk of my mare, the purse, the chocolate. Tell you 
are my very old and intimate friend. Praise me for my good 
qualities—you know them; but talk also how odd, how incon- 
stant, how impetuous, how much accustomed to women of 
intrigue. Ask gravely, ‘ Pray don’t you imagine there is some- 
thing of madness in that family ?’ Talk of my various travels— 
German princes, Voltaire and Rousseau... . Think of me as 
the ‘ great man’ at Adamtown—quite classical, too! Study the 
mother. Remember what passes. Stay tea... . Be a man 
of as much ease as possible. Consider what a romantic expedition 
youare on. Take notes ; perhaps you now fix me for life.” 
All of which diverting matter must not make us forget that Mr. 
Tinker has completely vindicated the artist in the biographer, 
and by putting side by side Boswell’s rough notes and the 
parallel passage in the Life has given us perhaps the best account 
we possess of Boswell’s peculiar method. Young Boswell is both 
capital fun and excellent criticism: let us hope that a waft of 
its incense somehow reaches the unsubstantial but still eager 
nose of the great little biographer wherever he is and whatever 
lordly shade he is beseeching for advice. 





VERMEER OF DELFT. * 
VERMEER sums up in himself all the qualities of the Dutch genre 
painters, and yet he is entirely unlike his fellows, and stands 
apart by himself. He uses all the apparatus of still-life painting, 
which his countrymen brought to perfection, with greater 
power than any of them, but it is not merely that he is a greater 
technician that makes Vermeer’s pictures stand out above 
even the finest work of such men as Terborch and Peter de 
Hooch. The difference seems to be that Terborch and Hooch, 
and many another Dutch painter of intimate scenes, developed 
their technical powers and used them for the purpose of giving 
representations as perfect as possible of the scenes of their 
pictures. Their object was, in fact, to build up, actually or in 
imagination, a tableau vivant, which had as its basis a little 
story, or a domestic incident. This they transferred to canvas 
as perfectly as possible, but in such a way that the underlying 
sentiment should, if possible, be recognizable. In doing this 
work the Dutchmen evolved a style of painting which was 
their own and which has remained peculiar to them. Exquisite 
drawing of details, harmonious colour, beautifully enamelled paint 
surface, well-balanced masses of light and shade, are qualities 
which all go to the making of these pictures and to creating 
a feeling in them which is not purely artistic. Terborch is 
often bent on conveying an impression of the character of his 
sitter; Hooch wants us to feel that this is exactly how the interior 
looked when he determined to paint it. But with Vermeer 
all is different; not merely in degree, but in kind. He not 
only paints more astonishingly well than the others, but his 
essential preoccupations ere different. He is inhuman in his 
detachment ; only occasionally does he show any sympathy with 
the figures he painted; as a rule the men and women of his 
works merely exist for the sake of producing shapes and 
colours necessary to the painter in the construction of his 
work. The other painters chiefly wanted us to know what 
a particular interior looked like; Vermeer used his interiors 


and his people to give us an aesthetic impression of an 
abstract kind. 
But little is known of the life of the painter. Mr. Lucas 


gives the few facts, that Vermeer was born at Delft in 1632, 
married and had many children, and died in 1675. At present 
some thirty-seven pictures are known to exist. Whether the small- 
ness of the number comes from the rate at which the painter 
worked, or whether mischance has robbed us of masterpieces, 
we do not know. Mr. Lucas suggests that rich men might 
equip expeditions to search Northern Europe in the hopes 
of making finds, and he specially mentions Norfolk as ono 
of the possible hunting grounds. The enterprise would certainly 
be a delightful one, and one or two discoveries in recent years 
make the hope of success not impossible. 


* Vermeer of Deift, By E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen, [10s. 6d.J 
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Mr. Lucas dwells upon the quality of perfection which is 
the attribute of Vermeer. He says :— 

“‘ But when it comes to perfection in the use of paint, when it 
comes to ‘ The Perfect Painter "—why, here he is. His contem- 
porary, Rembrandt of the Rhine (whose hand has been traced by 
the experts in nearly seven hundred paintings), is a giant beside 
him; but ruggedness was part of his strength. His contem- 
porary, Franz Hals of Haarlem, could dip his brush in red and 
transform the pigment into pulsating blood with one flirt of his 
wrist ; and yet think of his splendid carelessness elsewhere. 

The technique of Vermeer is peculiar, for, unlike his con- 
temporaries, he never relies on dexterities of brushwork to 
achieve brilliancy. Hals spread a mass of fresh colour on the 
canvas, and with a brush laden with black swept round its edges, 
and a hand vibrating with life appeared. Rembrandt, to 
express his thought, made eminences of light paint emerge from 
translucent depths, and everywhere showed the nervous touch 
of his hand. With Vermeer all is caim; perfectly moulded 
paint flows to its appointed place without effort and of the 
quality of enamel. ‘There is, perhaps, only one technical 
mannerism to be found, and that is the use of round dots of light 
colour on the edge of a sudden transition from dark to light. 
How effective and beautiful this procedure can be may be 
studied in the Amsterdam “ Maidservant Pouring Milk” and 
in the “Lacemaker” in the Louvre. The avoidance of all 
obvious dexterity, and of the arts of the virtuoso, results in a 
peculiar appeal unlike that of other Dutch painters. It 
is well described by Sir Charles Holmes in his introduction 
to Mr. Lucas’s sympathetic and illuminating study of the 
painter :— 

“The crystalline purity of light on white walls or linen, the 
adjustment of contours and edges as trimly and precisely as the 
camera shows them to us to-day, the making of tones as flat and 
simple and solid as nature exhibits to the unsophisticated eye, 
end, last and most difficult of all, the suppression of every trace 
of human handiwork which might intervene between the spec- 
tator and complete optical lusion—such were his demands. 
And allied with these almost scientific ideals there was in Vermeer 
a spirit of refined aloofness, of leisurely aristocratic distinction, 
which lifts him high above his clever, but for the most part 
rather homely, colleagues.” 





AMERICAN WEALTH.* 
Mr. Incas, already a well-known writer on the American 
metal trade, has now taken a wider field. With the intention, 
perhaps, of providing a counterpart in some respects to Dr. 
Bowley’s British studies, he has collected and collated American 
statistics of wealth, home and foreign investments, income, 
production and consumption. The whole matter is inevitably 
coloured by the effects of the War on the world, and interest 
in the facts and deductions cannot be confined to readers in the 
United States. 
his conviction that 
between Europe and America just so effectively as Hadrian's 
Wall now dams the stream of intercourse between England and 
Scotland. It did not seem to matter before the War that on 
neither did the majority of people realize their inter- 
dependence. ‘To-day it matters intensely. Both will 
suffer proportionately as the sea is allowed to be, or to seem, 


side 


sides 


unbridged. 








as never before of wringing our withers by comparing preach. 
ment with practice, promise with performance. The censor of 
morals has found his self-imposed task easier than ever. But 
we do not believe that among all moral energies or intellectual 
pursuits surgery and aviation alone have profited by the oppor. 
tunities of the War. In mechanical invention alone the War 
produced many novelties that may be turned to good account 
in peaceful industry. These views, however, are not opposed 
to the author’s belief that a great deal of America’s apparent 
gains before 1917 were illusory; that during her nineteen 
months of warfare she spent freely of any wealth gotten in the 
preceding years, and that since the War her losses may have 
wiped out the rest. The fall in the values of stocks has been 
prodigious ; capital put into war-time production, the munition 
factories erected and a hundred other costly efforts must be 
written off as valueless: unemployment due to European 
poverty and other causes traceable to the War is a waste that is 
draining her wealth. 

He 


His economic 


Mr. Ingalls leaves his figures for more general questions. 
writes, for instance, forcibly on Trade Unionism. 
views and advice are sound. The share of wealth available for 
labour is limited by the divisible product ; the purchasing power 
of wages is their true value; invention and organization must 
be stimulated by an adequate share of the gains; capital in 
plenty is an advantage to the wage-earner even if he does not 
save and become a capitalist himself, and so forth. But in 
spite of correct admonishment to masters to treat their employés 
better there is a somewhat pugnacious tone in his words about 
Trade Unions, and Englishreaders must remember that American 
unions have not the same place in national life as British unions. 
The worst that one could imagine a British economist saying 
of transport workers and coalminers keeping wp unduly high 
wages in essential services at the expense of all their neighbours 
would be “* blackmail,” or * holding their country to ransom.” 
Mr. Ingalls says that such a situation * will probably lead to the 
downfall of labor unionism in the end . . . This will be to the 


| benefit of the national welfare in general.” 


British readers will turn with the greatest interest to the 
passages which deal with finance where it is obviously entangled 
with politics. Mr. Ingalls admits that he sees no immediate 
solution of the difficulties before us and the United States, 
which are due to their absorption of most of the gold formerly 
possessed by Europe. Our Foreign Office cannot have greatly 
shocked a man who, before the publication of the Balfour 
Note, wrote :— 


“ Of our foreign national debtors Great Britain is the most 


| important, but Great Britain herself is a large creditor of other 


| nations on account of war advances. 


| inability to pay in gold 


The primary aim of these statistical studies was to discover | 


whether “the United States had become rich as a result of 
the War,” or whether the * national wealth had become impaired 
in virtue of the The stern conclusion is a 
warning that 


economic waste.” 


“the world became enormously impoverished by the War, 
and that although the United States suffered less than any other 
country that was engaged, its position did not escape impair- 
ment. Consequently the people of the world are confronted 
with the prospect of a lower seale of living, which will be the 
case even in the United States. 


We 
we believe that material poverty can be a stimulus to an effort 
vapable of overtaking losses, and even turning them to gain. 


are more optimistic than our author generally is because 


ase 


A wevia, Awgpavre, pova ras réxvas eyelpet, 

alra 72 poxOano Siddoxados, 
said Theocritus’s fisherman. The real question is, Will the effort 
be made? Here again Mr. Ingalls is gloomy because the world 
has suffered “an impairment of moral conditions.” We are 
quite aware that since the War the cynic has had such chances 


* Wealth and Income of the American People. By W. BR. Ingalls. G. H. 
Merlia Co. 


York, Pa. 





If she could collect her 


own debts she could easily pay us out of the proceeds. But 


. s | even without such collection Great Britain may be expected 
No one will read this book without strengthening | : ; 
; : An 


the Atlantic Ocean cuts communication | 


to pay us, anyhow, sooner or later. If we should cancel our 
credits of this nature, Great Britain would be bound morally 
to do likewise. The whole question is therefore one that is 
chiefly between us and the countries of continental Europe.”’ 


Mr. Ingalls states very simply the dilemma of Europe's 
and America’s unwillingness to be 
flooded with manufactured Like M. 

7 


more justifiably in a book than in a Note, and more graciously 


goods. Poincaré (but 


in sentiment), he comments on a point in the inter-national 
accounts, saying :— 


“We diverted to warfare the surplus of goods and labor, the 
surplus over and above what we required for living, instead of 
using it to build railways, houses, &c. Most of this surplus we 
ourselves employed, marking it up on our books at high prices, 
and a portion of it we sold to our European associates, also at 
high prices. Roughly the scale cf prices was about twice that 
of 1913.” 

And of the days when those prices were soaring he says :— 

“While the British quickly foresaw the meaning of Germar 
aggression, it took the United States more than two and a-half 
years to do so. In the meanwhile the Allies were fighting our 


battle as well as their own, and we were profiting materially— 
to the extent of about five billion dollars.” 


Among the conclusions he reaches are these two :— 


**(i.) The writing-down of the debt of ten billion to five billion 
would be reasonable and fair. (ii.) The cancellation of the 
remaining five billion on the ground that we had made about 
that amount out of the necessities of Europe in 1915-1916 would 
be generous and chivalrous.” 


No comment on these suggestions would become us beyond 
saying to Mr. Ingalls, Sir, you are generous and 
chivalrous.” 
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THE MACEDONIAN CAMPAIGN.* 

Tue cosmopolitan nature of the Macedonian campaign is well 
illustrated by Mr. Villari’s anecdote of “the Russian soldier, 
knocked down and injured by an Italian lorry, conveyed in a 
French ambulance to a Scotch hospital in Greek territory 
which looked after the Serbian wounded ; there he was attended 
to by a Canadian doctor, and the only language in which the 
two could converse was German.” Mr. Villari held the position 
if Italian liaison officer for two years with the Salonika force. 
The book which he now publishes in English was originally 
written in Italian, and dealt in particular detail with the opera- 
tions of the Italian contingent. Some of this detail has been 
omitted, whilst other material which has more recently been 
made available is added. Mr. Villari writes excellent English, 
and has given us a satisfactory and adequate account of one of 
the numerous “ side-shows”’ of the recent War. He makes out 
as good @ case as is possible for the locking-up of so many troops 
“amidst the marshes and arid rocks of Macedonia.” We can 
hardly agree with him that the victorious offensive of Sep- 
tember, 1918, was “the first knock-down blow at the Central 
Powers,” in view of what had been done during the preceding two 
months in France, but we may admit that this offensive produced 
“the first real breach in the enemy barrier.’ And there is a 
good deal of truth in Mr. Villari’s claim that the dull and costly 
* holding-down work”? which was performed by the ‘* Army of 
the Orient” during the two preceding years was valuable in 
immobilizing the Bulgarian army and preventing the Germans 
from using Greece as a submarine base and so trying to 
dominate the Eastern Mediterranean and close the Suez Canal. 
Mr. Villari describes the work of the force during those 
monotonous years from intimate knowledge. 
amusing of his paragraphs may be quoted as throwing a light 
which is quite new to us on a well-established legend of the War. 
After praising the British military authorities for the care they 
took to amuse the troops with games and sports as much as 
possible, Mr. Villari goes on to say :— 

“Tt had been noticed that the enemy hardly ever opened fire 
or dropped bombs on these large sports gatherings, which 
appeared to offer ideal targets, and certain fields near the front 
lines, which were sometimes used as exercise grounds and some- 
times for football or other matches, were constantly fired at in 
the first instance, but never in the latter. This suggested that 
brother Bulgar had certain sporting instincts, which enhanced 
the respect which the English Tommy had for him. After the 
Armistice, however, it was discovered that the real reason for 
the immunity which sports enjoyed was somewhat different. 
Orders were discovered among the enemy's papers that no form 
if sport was to be interfered with, because the big matches and 
horse-shows always involved the sending of many telephone 
messages as to the movement of details of the various units 
from their regular quarters to the scene of the event; the 
enemy listening-posts were often able to intercept them and 
thus gather valuable information as to the distribution of 
British troops.” 

If this story is rather discreditable to the intelligence of the 
British staff, Mr. Villari pays a high tribute to its efficiency 
The best possible relations always existed, 
* One had 


and practical spirit. 
he tells us, between the British and the Italians. 
the sensation that one was among real allies.’ As liaison 
officer Mr. Villari was in a good position to compare British and 
French methods :— 

“When we applied to the French we were bandied about 

from pillar to post before arriving at some useful result; very 
often we obtained nothing at all, or if we did obtain what we 
required we had first to overcome innumerable obstacles and 
refusals. The British, on the contrary, did everything in their 
power to satisfy our requests, and when they refused it was 
because the thing was really impossible. 
particularly agreeable about the British was their manner of 
rendering services as though it were the most natural thing in 
the world.” 
One of the most gratifying facts which thus emerges from 
Mr. Villari’s interesting and valuable book is that, whatever 
else it achieved, the Macedonian campaign drew still tighter 
the bonds of the historical friendship between Great Britain 
and Italy. 





MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND.?T 

WE are grateful to Lady Cave for her book about Richmond, 
and to Mr. Alfred Noyes for the charming verses which stand 
at the beginning. The old Palace of Richmond, the scene of 
this romantic history, no longer exists as a whole, but Lady Cave 

* The Macedonian Campaign. By Luigi Villari, M.C. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, (25s. net.] 

t Memories of Uld Richmond. By Estella Cave. London: Murray. (16s. 
net. 





lives in The Wardrobe House, which once made part of it. 
She has seen no ghosts, but, living as she does “ where these 
Kings and Queens and their Courts lived,” she feels that great and 
long-dead personages have become very real to her. The reader 
is apologetically warned by the author not to take her history too 
seriously. Such a book needs no such apology. It is enough that it 
is charming and picturesque and full of contemporary quotation. 
During Tudor times the walls of this suburban Palace were 
the constant scene of high comedy and tragedy, and our author 
knows well how to bring the drama before our eyes. We tako 
at random this deseription of one of Henry VILL’s marriage 
adventures :— 

“‘ Catherine put off her widow's weeds and. put on her wedding 


gown. They were married in the Queen’s Closet at Hampton 
Court. His daughters, Princess Mary and Elizabeth, wero 


present, and—I am sure—his ‘humble sister’ Anne of Cleves 
came over from Richmond in one of her own trousseau gowns 
and with her unusual breadth of mind made friends with her 
‘good brother's’ newest wife and made her very weleome to 
2ichmond Palace. And on many a fine summer’s afternoon 
Catherine came down the waterway in the royal gilded barge 
to see Anne, the Lady of Cleves, who was just three years younger 
than herself.” 


Mary and Elizabeth were constantly at Richmond. “* With 
soleyn, Mary seems to have liked her 
Later on 


the exception of Anne 
many stepmothers and to have got on with them.” 
she and Philip stayed at Richmond, and the Princess Elizabeth 
came to visit them from Somerset House, and we sec Sir Thomas 
Pope and all the gentlemen-in-waiting—six boats full—who 


| wore “russet damask and blue satin with caps of silver cloth 


and green plumes.” Later on, playing in the Palace Gardens, we 


| find Prince Henry, the son of James [., where, said his tutor, 


One of the most | 


| 





* nothing was lacking fitting a young nobleman, so that he may 
learn more in this one place in one month than if he should run 
over France and Italy in a year. Yea, his Highness’s dinners 
are another Solomon’s Table where the wisest men of any country 


may come to learn of him.” 

But it was in Elizabeth's time that the glories of the Palace 
were at their height. Lady Cave shows us the Queen as she 
lived at Richmond with a great deal of skill. We feel as if 


we had seen the whole thing well mounted upon the stage when 


| we have shut the book. 





THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
Tue current Report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings* begins encouragingly :— 

“The Annual Reports of the Society—which have followed 
each other without a break for forty-five years—are not only 
an interesting record of the buildings concerned, but also an 


| invaluable commentary on the transformation of the Public 


| interest’ that follow the mention of many a once delightf 


What was | 


Mind with regard to the proper safeguarding of our national 
architectural mheritance. This transformation is very real in 
spite of a considerable residue of immovable ignorance, as of 
obstinate refusal to ‘ hear and be persuaded’ among the better 
informed. This is not a matter of argument; over the face of 
our ancient Architecture there has been written in unmistakable 
characters the accurate measure of what general understanding 
we have had of the meaning and value of these historic works 
of ancient Art. There are relatively very few old churches 
now left in England of which it can be said that they have 
during the last fifty or sixty years—the period par excellence 
of ‘ Restoration ’"—been sympathetically maintained m 
old essential structure or in their familiar and delightful appear- 
ance of solemn beauty; while of the remamder—running into 
many hundreds of buildings big and little—we have but to 
look through the pages of any guide-book to become quick! 

familiar with the phrases ‘thoroughly restored’ or ‘ withou 


their 


village church. Now, when it is almost too late, a new spirit 
begins to show itself, notably in the pages of a number of able 
journals as well as in the vast mass of the private correspondence 


of the Society.’ 


The ecclesiastical authorities are severely and deservedly 
reproached for past stupidities : 

‘While we were as a Nation confident that the guar 
of these national structures was in proper hands, 
have been in very improper hands, and that 
heads that should have guided it wisely were, as is cle: 
in the buildings themselves, empty of needful 
as of real sympathy for ancient Architeeture. To } 
in its bare and unhappy truth, one af the great 
bodies of our time, the Church, has given its th 
to safeguarding the structures entrusted to them, but to makin, 
real mediaeval Architectu | ei tur 





7 
- 


© mito 

We understand, however, that twenty-seven of the thirty-seven 
dioceses of England have now been shamed into setting up 
committees to consider the merits of any proposed alterations 
eresting to know 


or repairs to church buildings. It would be imt 


» 
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which dioceses are still complacent and leave these matters to 
take care of themselves, and why. Under “ Notes on Cases” 
the society’s well-illustrated Report contains much of interest 
both in the way of commendation—as in the cases of Tintern 
Abbey and Lloyds Bank, Hereford—and condemnation—as in 
the cases of Wolverhampton Old Deanery and Hullavington 
Church, from which latter an early fourteenth-century screen has 
been light-heartedly removed. The receipt of an annual Report 
showing such large and tangible results must be highly gratifying 
to the society's members. It is seldom that a guinea 
subscription can bring such a sense of satisfaction. 





THE GOOD SERVANT.* 
Unper the editorship of Sir Richard Glazebrook, a panel of 
some forty experts has now completed that volume (the second) 
of the Dictionary of Applied Physics' which deals with electricity. 
Only a technical or scientific journal could do justice to such a 
work, but its eleven hundred pages appear to cover exhaustively 
the known domain of electricity in the service of man. 

Between “ Alternating Currents’ and “ X-Rays” lie all the 
marvels of research and ingenuity upon which the mechanism of 
civilized life is becoming increasingly dependent. The appli- 
cation of electricity to our everyday needs, and its purely 
practical results, are explained to the layman in The All Electric 
Age, a well-illustrated book by Mr. A. G. Whyte, who opens 
with a short account of the birth of the electrical industry 
only half a century back and concludes with prophecy as 
to the future. 


“When Michael Faraday was showing his famous electrical 
experiments to people who were not familiar with the weys of 
science, he was frequently asked, ‘ What is the use of it?’ On 
such oceasions he was fond of following Franklin’s example, 
and replying by another question, * What is the use of a baby ?’ 
When « baby is born, no one can say whether it is destined to 
make its name immortal or to pass among the unremembered 
multitude. In the same way a man of science, who performs a 
successful experiment, cannot tell whether he has merely added 
another grain to the hill of knowledge or whether he has produced 
the germ of some revolution in human thought, some industry 
which will mark a new epoch in human progress.” 

With the exccedingly steep upward curve of past clectrical 
development behind us, we must hesitate to call any vision of 
the future “fantastic ” that is described by an accredited man 
of science. Mr. Whyte, however, lays no undue strain upon our 
credulity and confines himself to more or less immediate 
possibilities. 

“The spread of electric power and the growth of electric 
transport should go hand in hand. A steam railway confers 
only a very limited benefit on the open country through which 
it passes, because its chief purpose is to provide direct communi- 
cation between populous centres. But when that railway 
becomes electrified, not only is the communication improved, 
but the electric mains constructed for transport purposes become 
a ‘river of power’ from which a wide tract of country on both 
sides of the line can be irrigated.” 

“The most notable change will be in the atmosphere. When 

all our factories are driven by electric power from large, central 
stations, and when all our houses are equipped for the electric 
service which we have described, pollution of the atmosphere 
with smoke will be unknown. But long before that period, let 
us hope, the civic sense of the people will be sufficiently awakened 
to enforce a law that the burning of soft,raw coal within city 
boundaries shall be prohibited. ‘To-day we look back, with all 
the disgust of conscious superiority, upon the indifference of our 
forefathers to the first principles of sanitation and hygiene ; 
in a not distant to-morrow our long toleration of the smoke 
curse will be referred to as an example of the mingled patience 
and stupidity of the Georgian era. In this advance to cleanliness 
electrical development will play a necessary part.” 
Whether electricity’s partial abolition of time and space has 
really benefited humanity is at least debatable, but its potential 
power of abolishing dirt, darkness, and noise is more certainly 
beneficent. 








FICTION. 
———— 
LOBSTER SALAD.7+ 
“Ye miss a deal o’ fun by having too much of it.’ Thus 
out of his own mouth we would in one sentence condemn and 
commend Mr. Lynn Doyle. Every one of the Irish stories 
contained in his new book, Lobster Salad, will make the reader 
laugh before he has finished it. But his love of farce spoils to 
~e(1) The Dictionary of Applied Physics. Vol. 11. (Electricity). Eaited by 
8 KR. Glazebrook. London: Macmillan. [63s. net.]——(2) The All Electric 


apr. London: Constable and Co, [7s. 6d.] 
t Loveter Salad. Londen: Duckworth. [73. 6d. net.) 


jy Adam Gowans Whyte, B.Sc. 
By Lynn Doyle. 





~ 
a great extent the humour of his stories. They quote better 
than they read. ‘ Ye sce, Mr. Doyle,” says Pat Murphy, who 
is supposed to tell the tales, “I’ve got a wee bit of a naine 
round our part of the counthry for tellin’ stories, an’ that’s a 
temptation. [It’s sometimes apt to make a trifle of a liar of 
you, specially if you’ve the name of tellin’ funny stories, Tha 
truth’s true, Mr. Doyle, but it’s not very often funny.”’ Here wo 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Murphy is wrong. His storie; 
would be funnier if they seemed a little more true. On th» 
rare occasions that he attempts pathos, he again goes too fay. 
The reader cannot cry because somehow he cannot believe. 
All the same, and in spite of his impossible escapades, the litt!» 
schoolmaster, the hero of most of the stories, is a real character 
and it is impossible not to like him, though it would be more 
impossible to say why. When he goes courting he is not very 
amusing, and when he gets his nose pinched in a drunken attempt 
to kiss a lobster we cannot laugh at all. On the other hand, 
when he doctors his sister’s cat with whisky he is convulsiyely 
funny. The cat itself is a delightful animal. “ A big cat with 
a coat on it like a sheep, that she called a Persian ; a conceited, 
useless baste that would sit washin’ and polishin’ itself with the 
mice runnin’ over it.” The poor thing was like to die of kind- 
ness, for “ between the lazyness of him an’ him bein’ a greedy 
gorb of an animal,” he grew to such a size that he could not 
walk. The failure of the whisky to cure the cat we are left 
to suppose cured the drunken schoolmaster. We would suggest 
to Mr. Doyle to write some more stories about him when sober. 





A LOVER AT FORTY.* 

THERE is an unpleasant flavour in A Lover at Forty. It is set 
down in malice. Because of that Mr. Cumberland is not a great 
artist. He has not created beauty out of his malicious subjects, 
but always conveyed the uncomfortable feeling that his work is 
even uglier than his characters. He is aloof from them, but ho 
is not sympathetically aloof; he is sneeringly aloof. We know 
nothing of Mr. Cumberland as a man, but as an artist he is 
contemptuous of men and bitterly hates women. There are 
no generous emotions in A Lover at Forty, none of those splendirl 
illuminations of the apparently ugly that can make art out of 
realism. His men are women-ridden fools or foolish moralists 
of the type that for so many years reasoned us out of tho 
St. James’s Theatre. His women are mean, sensual, avaricious, 
cunning, altogether loathsome. The one woman to whom he 
has given some good qualities never comes to life. It seems as 
if Mr. Cumberland can only create those others. And how 
superbly he does create them! They live. If, like Mr. Cumber- 
land, we may allow ourselves the echo, they so terribly live. 
We have met Mrs. Colefax and her daughter. We have felt the 
horror of their hatred, of their towering selfishness, of their 
calculating lust. We feel contaminated by their moral and 
mental ugliness. Even the most human and lovable vices are 
made ugly in them. We hate them almost as much as they hate 
one another. We, too, are horribly pleased at Mrs. Colefax’s 
disgrace and failure, but we are sorry that her daughter should 
enjoy the triumph. A Lover at Forty is a book to read. It is a 
book to build and destroy theories upon. It is the psychological 
novel, full of the jargon of psycho-analysis, ruthlessly true to 
the ugliness of ugliness, and it is difficult to decide whether it is 
art or simply a painful document on neurosis. We almost 
forget to admire Mr. Cumberland’s technique and insight in 
the anger and disgust that he produces in us. Surely this 
cannot be art. Anything, however ugly, may be the subject 
of art, but art must flood it with beauty or significance, or what- 
ever word you will that conveys that quality which prevents us 
being angry or disgusted with any character, and that makes us 
for the moment, in the superb sense, godlike. Mr, Cumberland 
only stirs what he would call our censor. 





THE TALE OF TRIONA.+ 
The Tale of Triont is not in Mr. Locke’s best manner. All 
that can be said in its praise is that it is readable throughout. 
None of the characters lives, but the story is well told. English 
society and a beautiful woman take a novelist of adventure at 
his word. His fictions are believed, and the fact involves a 
weak but naturally candid man in the terrible coil of his own 
romancings. How both the world and the lady found him 
esa Lover at Forty. by Gerald Cumberland. London : Grant ‘Richards, 


[{7s. 6d. net.] 
t The Tale of Triona, By W. J. Locke. 





London: Johm Lane. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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out and forgave him is told in a manner which will often irritate 
but never exactly bore the reader. 


Oraer Novers.—The Outsider. By Maurice Samuel. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net.)—A seemingly realistic picture of 


Bohemian life in the Paris of 1918 and after. A demobilized 
American soldier chooses to embark upon a losing struggle 
for existence in the underworld of that brilliant city rather than 
return to the narrow respectability of his home in the Middle 
West. The tragic story of his gradual descent into moral 
and material penury is remarkably well told and gives a strong, 
if lamentable, impression that the author does no more than 





paint things as they are. A Son of the Middle Border. By 
Hamlin Garland. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net.)—There 


is little doubt that English readers will endorse the verdict 
of the American public in regard to Mr. Garland’s wholly 
delightful chronicle of thirty years in the life of a pioneering 
family in Western America. The tale is taken up at the father’s 
return from the war in ’64 and is dropped dead when “ settling ”’ 
days were over for the old people and great cities had claimed 
the rising generation. It is a straightforward, intimate, and 
inspiring story, and for readers on this side of the Atlantic it 
will have also that unnameable allure—born partly of admiration 
and partly of fear—which always attends stories of adventure 


in the unknown.—The Wings of Time. By Elizabeth 
Newport Hepburn. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Everything about this book is typical. It is, for instance, 


an American novel, and the heroine is called Sally. And, 
as it is in small things, so it is also in greater. But to say that 
anovel is typical is not to say for a moment that it is necessarily 
stereotyped or dull. On the contrary, however disconcerting 
such conformity may be to the critic on the look-out for a salient 
to approach, it has in this case, at least, no power to spoil an 
altogether attractive and readable story. 


BOOKS OF THE 
—>——__—. 
[Notice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


SOME WEEK, 


—_— 


Adventures in Common Sense. By E. W. Hine. (Andrew 
5s. net.)—This book consists of little essays broken up 
into very short paragraphs. The writing is terse and crisp, 
the candour displayed is admirable, but the import contemptible. 
They might have been more correctly calied “* Essays in Common 
(‘ynicism”’; their philosophy could be summed up in the 
phrase ** Yet they are in no sense immoral, 
The writer believes that ordinary morality pays, and for that 
reason he exalts it. ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy ”’ is, he frankly 
admits, his gospel. “* Telling a lie never hurts a man’s con- 
[t is the punishment that hurts.” “Trying to live 
a spiritual life in a material world is the greatest folly I know 
anything about.’ ‘ There is nothing to my system of ethics 
except that the better a man behaves himself, the better he 
gets along.’ All the higher side of life is put down as senti- 
mentality. ‘‘ Martyrs, reformers, professors, poets, Christs, 
Buddhas, Mohammeds, writers, have finally become oppressors 3 
they have preached foolish propaganda until the rights of the 
people have been infringed.” Our author is democrat. 
He accepts the logical conclusion of his own premises, and 
The interest of such essays lies 
in their potential popularity. Is it possible that they represent 
the mind of any large section of the community ? We hope 
and believe they do not. 


Melrose. 


Get on or get out.” 


science, 


no 


regards poverty as a fault. 


Princes of Wales. By Maynard Bridge. (Deane and Sons. 
8s. 6d. net.)}—Mr. F. Maynard Bridge had a happy thought 
When it occurred to him to write a History of the Princes of 
Wales and to illustrate it with reproductions from “ engravings, 
prints and photographs in the collection of Royal portraits in 
the library at Windsor Castle.’ The pictures are delightful, 
and the letterpress forms a kind of gossiping history of England 
such as should delight big boys and girls for whom both by his 
omissions and his inclusions Mr. Bridge would scem to cater. 
The book will make an ideal Christmas present. 


From Vita Nuova to Paradiso. By P. H. Wicksteed. (Man- 
5s. net.)—More tedious and valueless 
commentary has collected round Dante than round any other 


writer in the world, and unhappily it still continues to collect. 


chester University Press. 





Dr. Wicksteed’s little book, however, like Benedetto Croce’s 
recent essay, is one of the few on the subject that we can welcome 


unreservedly, The first part deals with the Comedy, the second 
with the minor works, Dr. Wicksteed’s object in the first part 
is to give the Dante student some conception of the emotional 
and intellectual position towards the main themes of the Divine 
Comedy which was held by Dante’s contemporaries. The 
second essay attempts to follow Dante’s development as shown 
in his literary progress from the early Vita Nuova down to the 
De Monarchia, : 


Miracles and the New Psychology. By FE. R. Micklem. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is an examination of 
the miracles of Jesus Christ as recorded in the New Testament 
in the light of modern psychology and psychotherapy. Modern 
scientific psychotherapy, the author holds, may offer considerable 
assistance to our understanding of the cures recorded in the 
New Testament, though it does not, of course, supply a complete 
explanation of them. Some interesting examples of modern 
cures are given as possible parallels to the Biblical examples, 
and there is information concerning the superstitions and beliefs 
prevalent in Palestine in the time of our Lord. The book is an 
interesting and conscientious piece of work and the subject is 
treated, we may mention, in a religious and not merely a 
scientific spirit. 


With the Prince in the Hast. By Sir Herbert Russell. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.)—While the cinematograph is no 
doubt the most valuable record from a popular as well as a 
practical point of view, this elaborate account of the Prince 
of Wales's tour in the East is by no means superfluous. Sir 
Herbert Russell, the capable of Reuters, 
who accompanied the Prince, has written a most entertaining 
book. He has the journalist’s flair for writing interestingly 
about the dullest of official proceedings, and, if we except 
his enraptured and sometimes unnecessary descriptions of 
The book 
was written en route, and though it bears the mark of the con- 


representative 


scenery, his book is a useful supplement to the film. 
; PI 


ditions in which it was written, it has all the advantages of 
evidence at first-hand. 
the throne will have a very complete knowledge of the Empire 
and all that it means. Certainly no rulers in the world are 
more carefully educated for the responsible positions they 
hold than are the Kings of England. This is not the least of 
the advantages of a hereditary monarchy. 


The Prince of Wales when he ascends 





Madrid ; Past and Present. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. (John 


Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Erskine is to be applauded for the 
sincerity of her attempt to write a supplement to the 
official guide-books. Her volume will be useful to 
the tourist, but she does not help us “to travel in 


the spirit, while sitting comfortably in an armchair by the 
fire.’ Madrid is not created in her book, but only written 
about, and her powers of description are not strong enough to 
show, for example, that quality that distinguishes the Rasiro 
from Petticoat Lane. We suspect that Mrs. Erskine does not 
know Madrid well enough. Neither has she given us her own 
personality in recompense for Madrid, nor brought to life the 
Spanish celebrities whom she met. She has not selected from 
what interested her the facts that will interest her readers. 
We are not fascinated to hear that the Condesa de Pardo Bazan 
drank ‘a glass of clear foaming ale, into which she put a liberal 


’ 


allowance of powdered sugar,” while the rest of the party drank 
tea. The book is full of such trivialities. A few scattered and 
insignificant facts are all that Mrs. Erskine has reproduced of 
the sinister-glorious history of * Old Spain.” Her chapters 
on the artists of the Spanish school are not sufficiently important 
to provoke discussion, and her slight remarks on El Greco, 
Velasquez, and Goya are harmlessly conventional. The chapter 
on Toledo suggests that with a more congenial subject Mrs, 
Erskine might have written a 

We have received the second issue of the new series of Art é 
Australia, a quarterly magazine at 6s. The London publishers 
We do not gather from the paper 


more interesting book. 





are Constable and Co., Ltd. 
that Australian art is as yet very important. 
of Chinese paintings and figurines from the Hardy Wilson col- 
lection make the most interesting part of the issue. We must, 
however, welcome every effort to encourage art in the colonies. 
Art is necessary to civilization, and it is worth some exertion to 


The reproductions 


meke it flourish on new soil, 
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The Hibbert Journal for October is an exceptionally good 
number; the most notable article being, perhaps, Dr. Estlin 
Carpenter's review of the Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird. 
Two of the contributors deal with Hinduism; valuable New 
‘Testament criticism will be found in Mr. J. R. Mozley’s 
“Antitheses in Christianity” and in Professor Bacon's * Parable 
and Its Adaptation in the Gospels” ; “Rome and the 
Anglicans,” a reply to Mr. Bernard Holland, Mr. G. G. Coulton 
reprints the French text of Ddllinger’s memorable letter to 
the Papal Nuncio at Munich (1887), in which the following 
characteristic fact is recorded :— 

“ Lorsque T'archevoque me communiqua la sentence portée 
contre moi, il me fit annoncer, que j’étais assujetti 4 toutes les 
peines ——— par le droit canonique contre les excom- 
muniés. La premiére et la oye importante de ces peines est 

contenue dans la celébre Bulle du Pope Urbain Il., qui décide 
qu'il est permis & tout le monde de tuer un excommunié, quand 

on le fait par un motif de zéle pour Eglise. En mime temps 
il fit précher contre moi dans toutes les chaires de Munich ; 
et l'effet que ces déclamations produisaient fut tel que le chef 
de la police me fit avertir que des attentats se tramaient contre 
ma personne, et que je ferais bien de ne pas sortir sans accom- 
pagnement. 
The Irish bishops, it seems, are not the only hierarchy which 
“has different views of the crime of murder” from those of 
the non-ecclesiastical world. Professor Moffatt compares 
Dickens and Meredith; Mr. Fuller writes on the Eleusinian 
and Orphic Mysteries; Mr. Tawney and Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
on the Ethics of Trade. 





The Challenge.—We welcome the appearance in new form on 
September 29th of The Challenge, which began life, we believe, 
in 1914. 
without prejudices with life, literature and politics. Its attitude, 
judged by the first number, is broadly Christian. Its appear- 
printing and the matter presented constitute a remark- 
able threepennyworth. Mr. Arnold 8. Toynbee 
“The Crisis in the Near East,” and among other articles are 

At the Back of the Housing Problem,” by Mr. W. McG. Eagar, 
and “ The Want of Reality.” by the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. 
Under the heading of “The Bookranger” and over the 
signature ‘Delta’? appears a discussion of anthologics, and 
“The Editor's Bookshelf” comprises a series of short paragraphs 
concerning new and forthcoming books. 


ance, 
discusses 





Stanford's General Map of the World (Stanford, 5s., 7s. 6d. 
and 10s. Gd. net) is a new map on Mercator’s projection, showing 
the latest international boundaries and mandated territories, 
with the principal railway lines and shipping routes marked in 
red. The size of the coloured sheet is 42 by 28 inches, 
venient for hanging on the wall of an office. A useful innovation 
is that the local time, when it is noon at Greenwich, is marked 
foot of every hour-line, or 15th meridian. 


con- 


on the 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS 
W.), The Ordeal of Mark Twain, 8vo..... (Heinemann) net 12/6 


L.), Memories of an Australian Ministry (1868-1921), cr Svo 
(W.C.O0.) net 


Brooks (V 
Carruthers (J. 


Cox (D.), A Treatise on Landscape Painting in Water-colour 
ad (Studio Office) net 42/0 
Darton (F. J. H.), The Marches of Wessex, 8vo............ (Nisbet) net 16/0 
Denney (Principal J.), Letters of, to his Family and Friends, edited by 
James Moffatt, Svo 0406s hid ceeeeL hie (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Duniop (K.), lreland ; From the Earliest Times to the Present Day, cr &8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Pre ss) net 7/6 
Edie (L. D.), Principles of the New Economies, 8vo...... (Harrap) net 10/6 
Gloag (J.), Simple Schemes for Decoration, 8vo...... (Duckworth) net 7/6 
Glover (1. R.), Progress in Religion : To the Christian Era, 8vo (S.C. M.) net 10/6 
tiobbins (J. H.), The Making of Modern Japan, 8vo........ (Seeley) net 21/0 
Gunn (J. A.), Modern French Philosophy, 8vo............ (Unwin) net 21/0 
Haldane (Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. L.), The Insurrection in Mesopotamia, 1920, 
DUD inks 0-066.2d4redeannnenesssasesanenade cheetanakee (Blackwood) net 21/0 






Kssays and P rofile “RR amare (Dent) net 7/6 
Political System of British India, 


wo 
(Oxford Univ 


Henry (3.), French 
Horne (bE. A.), The 


Press) net 10/6 
Kaye (G. W. ¢ Practical Applications of X-Rays (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Lucas (Sir C.), The Partition of Colonization of Africa, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
MacGowan (K.), The Theatre of To-morrow, roy Svo..... -....-(Bird) net 27 
Maxwell (Sir H.), Memories of the Months, 8vo.......... (é. Arnold) net 10,6 
Mathew (F.), An Image of Shakespeare, Svo.......... ...(3. Cape) net 18/0 
Miliukeyv (P. N.), Russia: To-Day and To- Morrow, cr Svo (Macmillan) net 9/0 


Mills (J. P.) 
Modern France 


Be Bees FE, DUD 0 dnd ccciavaccericies (Macmillan) net 25/0 
a Companion to French Studies, ed. by Arthur Tilley, 8vo 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 35/0 
Vollock (Sir F.), Essays in the Law, 8vo........ ....(Maemillan) net 12/6 
Quick (0. C.), Liberalism, Modervism and Tradition, 8vo. .(Longmans) net 7/6 


Keligion and the Future Life, ed. by L. Hersley Sneath, 8vo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Rodd (Sir J.), Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1884-93, 8vo (KE. Arnold) net 21/0 
Kohde (Eleanour 8.), The Old English Herbals, 4to.....(Longmans) net 2 
bée CR. RK. M.), Masquerier and His Circle, 4to .(Connoisseur) net 84/0 
Springett (Lb. H.), Secret Sects of Syria and the Lebanon, Svo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 
ee .(Heinemann) net 21/0 


-(Harrap) net 25,0 


since 


Turner (E. R.) 
Werner (k. I 


Europe 1870, roy 


C.), Slytas aad Legends @i China, roy svu... 


The new paper sets out to deal directly, simply, and | 








TILO -LEUM 


GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. 
REAL 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


DIRECT 
from the 








The finest Linen in the world 
comes from Ireland, and the 
finest in Ireland from Robinson 
and Cleaver. Secure the highest 


IRISH = : 
LINEN pects rieciof rue ist MAKERS 


Write to-day for Linen List No. 40 P, sent post free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland, 


DENT.—Notice of Removal, 
The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 











owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C,, 
BY APPOINTMENT this BUSINESS its now TRANSFERRED to 
To 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 58.W., which will ig 


future be the Head Office ; 
being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


“The only COCOA I can Digest.” 


This is the verdict passed upon Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & 
Milk by those who are unable to take cocoa in the ordinary 
form. It is made from specially selected cocoa and pure 
sterilised country milk by a process which makes it perfectly 
easy of digestion even by the most delicate. 

Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk is highly nourishing and of 
delicious flavour. It is of great benefit to all who suffer from 
digestive weakness, and it is an excellent thing to take the last 
thing at night, as it brings quiet, refreshing sleep. It requires 
only hot water. 

TESTIMONY.—‘“ I am very pleased with the Cocoa & Milk, 
especially as it is the first time 1 have ever been able to take or 
retain cocoa of any sort, however prepared. 

** Usually Cocoa is one of the beverages I cannot take without 


the the re. 
H.M. THE KING. nel other odd 








making me ill, but 1 have found yours agree with me so weil 
that 1 am using it regularly every day.” 
Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. Sole Manufacturers— 


MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE Bond Street 


London, W.1. 
SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK 


SAVORY & KING, 1434 Neu 





CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 





Anticipate the heavy cost of educating 
your children by effecting an Endow- 
ment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 








ADY, excellent personal references, experienced, OFFERS 
ideal HOME with own children to CHLLDREN whose parents are going 
abroad, &. Anyagetaken. Mother’scaregiven. Nurse kept. Local educational 
facilities. Exceptionally healthy spot. Beautiful house In own grounds by sea 
and bilis.—Mrs. FRANCES SAGER, Ye Homesteade, Cliff Road, Sheringham. 


ISCOUNTESS ST. CYRES wishes to recommend Cours 

Clemence Isaure. A French school of exceptional character, near Hyde 

Park. Boarding and Day Girls. Pupils can specialise in subjects required, 

including English, Dre: ssmaking and Millinery. Highest references. —For 

further particulars apply “C.,” c/o Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 
Sackville Street, Pic — W. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT AND peep 
T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, 


The Council invite applications for the office of PRINCIPAL which will become 
vacant on December 3ist, 1922. 

The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A. of 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. Salary from endowments 
£533, together with a share of tuition fees, and a house free of rent, rates, aud 
taxes. The salary has varied between £800 and £900 a year. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Council, to whom 
applications, with either thirty-five printed copies of testimonials or not more 
than six references, should be sent on or before November Ist, 1922 

WILLIAM DAVIES, 
2. Clerk to the Council. 











September 27th, 192 
ryyo 3 “ DIE- H ARDS.”- _— Advertiser offe rs his 

Secretary. Good knowledge of political questions and 

experience.—ox 1135, the Spectator, 13 York Strect, London, W.C. 2, 


services as 
literary 


soOtnL6 
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OLSTON’S BOARDING SCHOOL, STAPLETON, 
O BRISTOL. 





The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this Secondary School, regulated by a Scheme 
of the Board of Education, is vacant and the Governors invite applications for 


st. 
toe ndidates must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or hold 
equivalent qualification and must not be over 40 years of age. Salary £600 per 
annum, rising to £800 and free board, service and residence for head-master and 
family. The school has accommodation for 200 boys. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom applications should be received not later than Wednesday, 
jst November, 1922. ‘ . 

Merchants’ Hall, Ww. W. WARD, 

Bristol. Clerk to the Governors. 

NHE HISTORY and ENGLISH TUTOR at WEST WRAT- 

TING PARK, CAMBS. (lifelong coach, last years with late Mr. W. N. 
Gobbold), for Navy, Army, Responsions, Littlego, Matr!~., desires Private Coach- 
ing, or similar post, or could receive resident pupils permanently in December.— 
Address as above. 


TEEDS GRAMMAR 





SCHOOL. 
The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTUR of this 
Sch ol. 
The School is a Day School. 
Present numbers 600, 


Advanced Courses in Classics; and in Mathematics and Science. 


Applicants must hold Honours Degrecs of a University in the United Kingdom 


or the British Dominions. 

Salary £1,200, rising by annual increments of £50 a year to £1,500. 

House, free of rent, rates and external repairs, provided. 

Duties to begin as from Ist January, 1923. 

Applic ations, with references, and twenty copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to be sent in so as to be received not later than 31st Uctober, 1922, 
to the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, 6 Butta Court, Leeds. 


L ILLEY AND STONE FOUNDATION. 


NEWARK HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which 
falls vacant at Christmas. 240 girls; no boarders or hostel. Commencing 
galary £550, non-resident. 
Candidates must be graduates (or the equivalent) of a University. 
Applications, accompanied by copies of three testimonials, to be sent to reach 
the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 21st instant. 
31 Lombard Street, Newark-on-Trent, CHAS. H. NEWBALD, 
3rd October, 1922. Clerk to the Governors. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
TRBGVERBEL TT OF LON DdO &. 


he Creighton Lecture for 1922-23, entitled “‘ HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE,” 
will be delivered by SIK CHARi.ES OMAN, K.B.E. (Professor of Modern History 
in, and Member of Parliament for, the University of Oxford), at BEDFORD 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (Entrance: York Gate, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1) 
at 5 p.m. on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24th, 1922. The Chair will be taken by 
The Right Hon. Lord Charnwood, M.A., D.L., J.P. ADMISSION FREE, by 
ticket to be obtained from the Secretary, Bedford College for Women, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 1. EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 

TNIVERSIiTY Or LONDON. 





A Course of Three Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, on “ Ancient Greck 
Education,”’ will be given in English by Professor Theodore Reinach (Proiessor 
in the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris), at bedford College 
tor Women, RKegent’s Park, N.W. 1 (Entrance: York Gate), at 5 p.m., on Mon 
October 16th, Tuesday, October 17th, and Thursday, October 19th, 1922 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.U., 
Litt.D., Director of the British Museum. Admission free, ' 








without ticket. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


Fe ‘TURES at THE PORCHWAY, 13 Craven Road, 
W.2, on Fridays at 3.30. Series on “ Studies in Christian Mystical 
Doctrine.” October “Sorrow as a World-Purpose,” DOUGLAS. 
Admission free. 


TATIONAL UNION 
ee Lecture by J. D. BERESFORD on 
rerrace, W.2, at 4.30 on October 19th. Tickets 3s. 
62 Oxtord Street, W. 1. 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 

in owedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Jennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, etc. 


20th, Miss 


FOR EQUAL CITIZENSHIP.— 
“ REI may +g 
6d., from 


Course 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annuim.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


Three Years’ Prospectus on application. 














EASTBOURNE. 

‘THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 

PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 

Edinburgh Training School. 

— EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 38.W. 15. 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 

Chairman: Mr. C, G. Monteflore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 

bairn ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 

the Principal, Miss Kk. E. LAWRENCE 

MAVH E ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind fhe seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged 
(7s. 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
nsultation or book direct, address 


ELI W.1 


or co 
ARTHUR LOV Square 
( UTDUOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Lhorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canniny Pull 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


Mr 04 Park Street, Grosvenor 


Hes 


FYXPERT INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for 
‘4 ladies; all branches Home comforts In lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, 


turkeys, geese. Two PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood,N. Devon, 


Vucadlicles, 





50 Porchester | 
N.U.S.E.C., | 
} for if necessary 


(pase Poultry Farm, Glos. Est. 1894. Over 500 students 
have attended this course. Three months’ courses, thorough tuition, 
lectures, certificates given. Prospectus free.—Mr. and Mrs. E. Brooke-Wratten. 


NARDENING FOR LADIES at Meden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury ; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprebensive training, 
individual consideration. Year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


= =e 








THEATRES, &c. 
Gerrard 1243 and 3416. 





T. MARTIN’S. 


SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .. at 8.15. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES... Pe a en oo 9.0. 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MATINEES EVERY FRIDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 


Hs MAJESTY’S. “EAST OF 
EVENINGS at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30. 





EOLIAN HALL, New Bond Street, W. 1.—Sats., Oct. 2Ist, 
Nov. 4th, at 3. Jean Sterling Mackinlay: Folk Songs and Old 

John Drinkwater: New Poems. 10/6, 5/9, 3/6, 2/4. Mayfair 2097. 

LD DUDLEY ART SOCIETY, Alpine Club Gallery, Mill 


Street, Conduit Street, W.—Autumn Exhibition October 13th to 27th 
inclusive. 11 to 5. Admission free. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
Miss I. L. RH YS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere Sclioul 
G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House-Mistress at the 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14 
The buildings, standing in 104 acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


CG ASTERTON 


Ballads, 





Belvedere School. 








SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 
WESTMORLAND. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND 
Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews 
College, Cheltenham. 


LAITY. 
late of The Ladies 


FOR 
Head-Mistress : 


FEES :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, 
£60 per aunum; daughters of laity, including Laundry and 1Us. per term Medical 
Fee, £101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given tw cact 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


PRESS HELENA COLLEGE, — 
Principal—Mis: PARK ER. 





EALING, W.5. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special! attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees. £105 to £120 a year. 


Officers’ daughters, £105 a year 
Broad, 


PMHORNBANK, MALVERN 





thorough 


WELLS. 





Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic sciet 

Home care and individual attention Sunn ury house in beautiful groun.ts, 
situtated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGEKS 

{TRATHALLAN HOUSE SCHOOL, 38 BOLTON GAR- 
K DENS, 8.W. 5.—Sound, all-round jucation French a peciality 

Excellent premises and playg s, riding, & Holidays arrauged 





round; ga 
—Apply the PRINCIPAL 





#H IGHFIELD, 
| OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 





C ALDE 


Principal—Miss WALLIS5 


Private Residential School for Uirls. 1 * Wat 


ford 616.” 











TINH E DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord 
Bracing air fram Downs and sea 

INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good educa ! 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR Hons, Sch 
WILTON HOUSE, READING. 
j PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and way remain 
the holidays 
Principals : The 


Prospectt to the Se 


K 


yn application 


~ SCHOOL, 


Misses POCOCK, 


R Gl 


(On the Board of Educa s list of Efficte 5.) 
Mountain and sea air 
The aim of the School ts to give a sound education on | schoc Ines, 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and «xy asium G i and safe athing 
Piaying field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Cariisie bur 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS 
‘Tt. ELPHIN’S CHURCI OF ENGLAND SCHOUL, 
Ss DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 2 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.1 lassical Tripos, 
Cambridge 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a terr Daughters t £40 a term 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling h jution, 


Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


HARROW, 


Qi. MARGARET'S | s¢ HOO! 
iN DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.— 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Lalads Js, 


and of the Maria Grey Training Cullcge. 
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Aan } SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Scttle, Yorks.) 


Head- Mistress, Miss E. M. PIC KARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


yOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A,, 
*rincipal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary altcrations and 
additions can be carried out. 





D.D. 


The School will be thoroughly cquipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Puptls are preparedfor the U niversity. Domestic Science Department. Tilus- 


* Towerfield,” Annexe, Bournemouth. 


trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, * 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Qr EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTATIRS.—Preparatory 
kK tor the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the age of 7 to 14. 
—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Tine buildings, inclading Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. 
Entrance Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
1svears 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full ilustri ated description of 
iife at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”"—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.MLG., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme 
Assoc ‘lation, 28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


sca, facing Dartmoor. 














F OREIGN. 


Ss" ITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
write to Principals, Mmes, RUFER, 





Thorough education. Languages, 
Kecort trom London. —For prospectus, &e., 


RUSSELS.—A home with refined Belgian family in bost 


district offered to one or two gentlemen or young girls beyond school 





age. English references can be supplied. Correspondence invited.—Apply 
J. DE 3. DE BROEU, 60 Avenue de la Cascade, Brussels. 
“A FINISHING SCHOOL IN GENEVA has “recently been 
started In connexion with a well-known school in Engl: and. A few 


immediate vacancies. A reduction in fees will be offered in suitable cases.— 
For iurther partic ulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CU., Educa- 
tional Agents, 36 Sackville Strect, London, W. 1. 

PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
rP.HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 


reading has proved an effectual aid to defective us Appointments 
made. —Address 1258 St James’ Court, Bue ckingham Gate S.W .1. 





“{RADUATE receives in residence in ber flat (near Hyde 

J Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 
mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Leac hers, Oakley House, , Lloomsbury Street, W.C. 


ry LOCUTIO? — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR R 

4 «will forward a brochure 2 his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocal wary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PAKLIAMENTARY pro ype Rarrisiers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 416 Strand (Cc haring Cross 5, We. 2 2. 


_! TAMMERIN¢ + CURED.—Mr. A. GC. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily puplls at hia residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of ali ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedférd Court Mansiom, London, W.C. 1. 


i SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ EST ABLISHMEN TS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSKS. GALBBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly al! School 
Principals in the country. They will alse be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WH ATE VER IS MADE TO PARE: NTS, 


Sweatt FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
RECEIVING DELICATE OR BAC Ad ARD boys FoR 
SPLCIAL CARE AND TUITION 
PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
nding (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Lnformation. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fecs should te giv D2 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.u. 


S CHOOLS Information and carefully Saeed 
b advice can be obtained from 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive 
information of schools, vocational — and 
all forms of occupation ‘at home and ab 
Write for free booklets “ON THE C HOICE OF A 
SCHOOL 
IT STREET, LONDON, W,1, 








DVICE 
HOME 


CLERGY 


Messrs. J. & J. 
and Tutors in thi 
PARENTS by s 


TT UTORS 


6 AREERS. 


ol CONDL 


and“ ON THECHOICE OF ACAREER, * 
*Phones—Mayfair 1063 and LO¢4, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 


to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, rea! train. 
ing. Interesting booklet free.— Kegent Institute (De -. 85), 13 Victoria St... W. 1. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,900-5,000 words. Nove ‘ls and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a sinall fee jg 

charged. Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Stre et, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 4, 


VHE COMMERC TAL BUREAU, 10-11 Jermyn Street, s W. 
undertakes all typing, multigraphing, translations, etc., at moderate 
charges. Prompt attention to post orders. Free service introducing competent 
staff. "Phone : Gerrard 1696. 
‘oo 2W RITING and PROOF - READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon 
copy 3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


5 hie PEWRITING and Duplicating. of every description caref fully 


and msatons uadertak MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words; translat ns undertaken,— Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, 





fea 























r\YPEWRITING desired by a Gentlewoman. 
experience, Highest testimonials, 
Street, W. 1. 


Long Oxford 
Miss FULLER, 25 New Quebec 


—_— ———= ———_—_—___ 


TOURS, &c. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Estd. 1900, 


Gentlemen and Ladies. Nov. 7: Algeria-Tunisla. 
Spain and Tangier. 35 aT 125 gna. Dee. 12, 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 


HOTELS, “HYDROS, &e. 
a* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. 
Telep.: 341 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| A R 8 O N’ §8 
= MURAL INE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. 
shades in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” 
Superior to W hite Lead. 


First Clasa, 
30 days, 98 gna, 
Egypt, Palestine, 
London, 8.E. 19 


Nov. 11: 
Damascus.—Miss BISHOP, 











enjoy Hotel 
Beautiful position on West 


Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D), 


Sold tn 49 
the Greenhouse Paint, 


Full ll particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 





A THEENIC Seoteh-W oven Wool UNDERWEAR for 
Ladies, Gents and Children. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes and 
textures. GUARANTEED U NSHRINKABLE, 
__ Patterns and P Prices Post F ree. —Dept. 22, Atheenic Mills, Hawick k, Scotland. 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoht and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Ladustry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
px BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
list or send garments for free estimate —-LONDON TURNING CO. 
97 Downs Park Road, | Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: :_ Dalston 1580. 











price 
(Dept. A), 
| ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED © Booklet de- 

J scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVAT E PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthcnics, 
Invalida, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORHY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 


}EFORMED INNS 





S.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Houss 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per _ 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 , 193 Kegent Str Street, W. 
AVE YOUR OWN ~ BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. ‘Specimens seat free.—HENRBY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 








Estd. 1 wee 











ete is an established scientific remedy, first “adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectu: ally did, and will 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—1ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 53, 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 171 Crooesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


CONQUISTADOR 


PORT 


A Most Exce.en. Wine wom the Wool 


PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
Send 9s. tor Two Trial Bottles, Post res. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
FERKIH, SCOTLAND 
Est isu0 


CONauisTADO 








54/- 
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If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 








Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders No Commission 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name ““CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 





THE MAN’S SHOP at 


SELFRIDGE’S 


Hats for the 


Season 
SOFT FEV HATS, 
of finest selected fur, 
in an exclusive style 
which is so character- 
istic of the famous 
** Stetson "’ hat. These 
hats are obtainable in 
numerous os ades_ of 
Brown or G 
Price, oi es 37/6 
VELOUR HAYS are 
particularly smart in 
appearance, having a 
beautiful lustre. Ina 
HE Bowler'’s. return Wonderful variety ot 

i Brown or Grev shades 
to popularity is un- of Austrian or English 
deniable, although there  jyanufacture. 
will be distinct preference Prices, each 
for the new Soft Felts in q2/- and 35 
shades of Nutria, Grey, ~wrep HATS. 
and Green, the brims of finest Scotch and Irish 








which will be curved. Tweeds, thoroughly 
ee shrunk and pressed in 
BOWLER HATS in new manufacture. ‘ihe 


styles. Made from finest fur are excellent for shoot 


of a deep Black dve. Each ing, fishing and open 
gic: y 2 ‘ * car motoring. 
ite aM 25 5 Pric e, each e 10.0 


Ground Fiocor, New Building, Orchard St. pateomce. 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London, W.1;°"/ ‘ 

















SMYRNA 


and the Catastrophe. 


The Whole Country Cleared 


of Christians 
As in Cilicia, hundreds of thousands, threatened 
with butchery, escaped by flight. 
ADANA : Of 80,000 Christians now scarcely 200. 
TTARSUS: Of 20,000 now less than 20. 


How Real the Massacre 
Threat, can be judged by 
the following 


Massacres by the ‘Turkish Nationalists during 
the last three years :— 
MARASH, 16,000 victims. 
BOZANTI, 4,800 victims. 
HADJIN, 10,000 victims. 
CESAREA, 10,000 victinis. 
FOULADJID, Church containing 1,500 burned. 


Also the total destruction of Hadjin, Zeitoun, etc., 


Smyrna Calamity 


All the country south and west of Angora 
wholly cleared of Christian population. The 
country of the “Seven Churches of Asia” is 
desolate, the churches of Thyatira, Ephesus and 
Magnesia burned down 


At least 200,000 escaped 
through Smyrna 


Latest Cables :— 

‘Thousards of Asia Minor refugees utterly 
destitute. Money and winter clothing urgentl; 
needed.” 

‘Most refugees penniless. Blankets and under- 
clothing needed.”’ 

‘Twenty died on steamer from starvation 


Our Relief Fund 


Administered by the Missionaries and native 
pastors associated with our Society for many 
years. They know the language and the people, 


and are best able to distribute 


Relief irrespective of creed 
or race 


Immediate help = imperative to save lie, 


REFUGEE FUND 


At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid 
Society, 338y, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
LORD KINNAIRD, Hon. ‘7 surer. 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKE?D? I 
Hon. Relief C : er 
N.B No cist: bution e LPCTses ib ad. 


No ofhee rent o1 salaries at 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED, 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £9,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work, 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employmentand Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons - — THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer --- - - CGE. Marpen, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - = = = = = — F.H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Commitiee- - -— = Howson F. DEvirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries — H. Bristow WALLEN and HENRY G. CoprLanp. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

















at —_—_——~ 
By Apodointmen. 

ULMER'’S Pomagne Cider 

has introduced a new 

fashion in dinner wines. 

To-day on many tables one sees 

Bulmer’s Pomagne Cider re- 

placing the more costly sparkling 

wines of France. On account of 

its low acidity it is the ideal 

| drink on all occasions for gouty 

| and rheumatic folk, 

| Write for “ The Golden Wine of England ” booklet. | 


H. PL BULMER & Cco., _ LTD., _ HEREFORD. 

















Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ ¥ 26 &46 


PRATT’S 








PERFECTION SPIRIT 





FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLO- AMERICAN OIL CO.LTO., LONOON, S.W.1. 





THE UNION BANK OF ss LIMITED 


Established 1337. Incorporated 1880. 


Capita! Authorised aud Issued oo oo oe es  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid =D - = os an oi ns on oo e- £3,000,000 
Keserve Fund os os ee pee o os ee =. £3,250, 000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors -. £6,000,000, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, £.0. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
ftates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are 
— for fixed | pentode on terms which may be ascertained on ee 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grsy and the Remeady. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Mair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” Xc. 
“Everybody should read this book.’”’—Scotsman. 

“The new tacts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down tor the preservation 
aid restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J,HARLEY PARKER, Lid. (Desk 37), 117 Si. George's Road, 8e!gravia, 
Londo, S.W. 1. 
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CARR'S 


‘Table 
Water’ 


are the nicest of 
all water biscuits, 


Lt at ES 
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is | 


= US 
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They are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from your 
stores.Their crispness 
and delicate Slavour 
wel appeal co you. 
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MADE ONLY BY 


‘ CARR & CO.L™ 
CARLISLE 
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Economy 
2 sand bliss 


es 
Pte 


Pipe-smokers who wish to practise 
economy must be careful what they 
get. It’s no economy to buy a cheap 
tobacco that gives little enjoyment, 
burns quickly, cannot be smoked 
right through, and runs to dust in 
the pouch. 


Three Nuns Tobacco costs a penny or 
so an ounce more than the cheap mix- 
tures, but you save much more than 
that when you reckon up the actual 
hours of enjoyment you get out of 
each tin or packet. There’s no dust 
or waste in Three Nuns, and its uni- 
form goodness and freshness, its cool- 
ness and slowness of burning and, 
above all, its heavenly fragrance make 
every pipeful a long-drawn bliss. 


THREE AUNS 
Tobacco 


Sold everywhere in the following packings only : 


Packets - l-oz. 1/2—2-oz. 2/4 
Tins - - 2-oz. 2/4—4-oz. 4/8 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 


Company (of. Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 
36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
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Smyrna Refugees 























Mansion House Appeal 


Refugees from Smyrna and Asia Minor, Men, Women and 
Children, of every nationality and creed, are without the barest 
2 necessaries of life, suffering unutterable terror and distress. 


In spite of the action of Governments adequate relief cannot be given without an appeal 
to British Charity. 


IF THESE WRETCHED PEOPLE CAME STARVING TO YOUR DOOR 
YOU COULD NOT REFUSE THEM. 


Do not let distance destroy your sense of generosity and kindness. The British Societies 
can for a day keep one of these people alive. Relief Workers are already 
on the lid spot. In co-operation with the International Red Cross, the Save 
t he 2 ® Children Fund International Union and H.M. Minister at Athens, 
the British workers are already doing their best to assist these unfortunate people, 
irrespective of Creed or Nationality. 











Amongst them are British subjects, who have lost everything they possess and who have 


a special claim on the generosity of their fellow-countrymen. 


THEIR TERRIBLE DISTRESS CRIES ALOUD FOR HELP AND PITY. 


BUT REMEMBER 400,000 cuupren, 


Victims of the Russian Famine, whose lives have been saved by the British People, are 
now dependent on continued help. In spite of the reports in the Press, our workers tell 
us that there zs still Famine in Russia. 


WE CANNOT ABANDON THESE LITTLE CHILDREN NOW. 


Their continued maintenance is an obligation which cannot be set aside. They have no 
one else to whom to turn for food. It has been said that our workers have done more 
for the prestige of Great Britain than a fleet of Battleships. The American units are to 
continue feeding 750,000 children, and a like effort on our part is no less imperative. 
WE ARE IN HONOUR BOUND TO DO OUR UTMOST TO COMPLETE OUR 
LABOURS. Apart from the wastage of money and effort, considerations of humanity 
alone render it unthinkable that they should in the end be left to perish. An ill child 
obtains the sympathy of all—THAT THESE CHILDREN SHOULD STARVE TO 
DEATH IS A THOUGHT THAT CANNOT BE TOLERATED. 


THE BRITISH SOCIETIES NEED 400,000 


Pounds to carry out this twofold task—{300,000 for the Russian children, at least {100,000 
for the refugees. The record of their work in Russia, where they have saved the lives of 
nearly 1,000,000 persons, assures efficiency and economy in their relief, which 

is under the supervision of BRITISH WORKERS. The small sum of I id 
a day saves the life of a child or a refugee. 2 ” 
Their appeal has been launched by the Lord Mayor of London. It has the fullest support 
of H.M. Government, the Red Cross Society, and all the leaders of Religious thought. 


SEND YOUR DONATION NOW 


to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund (Russian Famine Relief Fund), 
82, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, which is co-operating with 
the Save the Children Fund and the Friends Relief Committee in the 


ALL BRITISH APPEAL FOR THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA AND DISTRESS 
IN THE NEAR EAST. 


(The Funds are Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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O Steamers to 
NEW YORK 


Your next passage across the Atlantic 












will satisfy your highest hopes in the 
matter of cuisine, comfort and efficiency 
if you go by the “‘Comfort Route”! 
Incorporated in 1839, THE ROYAL 
MaIL STEAM PACKET CoMPANY is one of 
the longest-established Transatlantic 
lines in the world, and has unrivalled 
experience in the Passenger Trade. 












Sailings from Southampton & Cherbourg: 
OROPESA Oct. 20. ARAGUAYA Dec. 8. 
ORBITA Wov.10. ORBITA Dec. 21, 
ORDUNA Dec. 1. ORCA Jan. 5. 


Make vournextcrossing byan “OO” Steamer. 





LIVERPOOL, 


also at 





DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 


WINTER SPORTS 


SWITZERLAND 


GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 
PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Ete. 


TOUR DE LUXE 
TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 





SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 
DEAN AND DAWSON, Litd., 
81 PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 


OCTOBER, THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


SIR GEORGE PROTHERO, K.B.E., lart.D. 

ULYSSES. By Shane Leslie. 

SAMOA UNDER NEW ZEALAND. By W. H. ‘Triggs. 

MENTAL HEALING. By Arthur I. J. Legge. 

REYNARD THE FOX. By Douglas Gordon. 

MR. LLOYD GHORGE A PAGE OF HISTORY. By 
Algernon Cecil. 


POST-WAR ENGLISH CRICKET. By Sir Home Gordon, Bt. 
‘THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF A. W. WARD. By the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Winchester. 


WHAT LABOUR WANTS. By Bertram Clayton. 
CAMBRIDGE AND ‘THE, UNIVERSITY COMMISSION, 
By Prof. Sir William Ridgeway. 


PRISONS AND IMPRISONMEN'. = By Arthur Shadwell, M.D. 


THLE FOUNT OF HONOURS. 
IRELAND HOPES AND FEARS. 
THE PULITICAL SITUATION. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 














MAUD. 





| MACMILLAN’S LIST 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
|A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY : PROSE 


Icap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. I.eather, 6d. net, 


| 
'RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


78. 


22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 





| 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net + 
| blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. ; 
j THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s, 
| net cach, 7 
| HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CATHEDRAL. 

3y HUGH WALPOLE. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


large paper dition, 

18s, met. 
The Morning Post: ‘* Mr. Hugh Walpole’s new novel, ‘ The 
| Cathedral,’ is one of the best, and perhaps the most interesting, 
| that he has written. . . . ‘ The Cathedral’ has all the qualities 
, of fine fiction—finished -craftsmauship, masterly characteriza- 
| tiot, and an impressive story in which both place and persons 
convey the sense of their presence.”’ 


Limited to 250 copies. Demy &yo, 


WHO WAS JANE? 








| A Story for Young People of all ages. By EVELYN 
SHARP. With 8 full-page Illustrations in Black-and- 


White by CHARLES E. BROCK. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net, 


WITH PLATES IN COLOUR, 

A Monodrama. By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
With 8 full-page Plates in Colour, and numerous I!lustr: 
tions in Black-and-White, by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
Medium 8yo. tos. net. Large paper edition, limited t 
500 copies, each copy signed by the artist. Super roya 


Svo. 30s. net. 








MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, | 
GLASGOW, & SOUTHAMPTON. 


OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 
NEIGHBOURS HENCEFORTH. 
By OWEN WISTER, Author of “A Straight Deal; or, 
‘rhe Ancient Grudge,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Times: ‘‘ Through the country by Amiens, through 


; Albert, Bapaume, St. Quentin; again through Meaux, up to 


the Marne and to Chateau-Thierry ; then to the ‘ great shrin 
of Reims, Mr. Wister conducts us, bringing scene after scene 
before our mental eye with endless resource and skill in delicate 
word-painting.”’ 


NEW EDITION REVISED. 


LABRADOR. 


j 
| 


| 





‘Che Country and the People. By WILFRED T. GREN- 


FELL, C.M.G., and others. New Edition Revised and 
with a New Introduction. Illustrated. Crown 8vyo, 
12s. net. 








RUSSIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By PAUL N. MILIUKOY. With Map. Crown $&vo. 
os. net. 
The Observer: ‘‘ There are many features of interest in M. 


Miliukov’s work, particularly his account of the military 
‘White ' enterprises and their foredoomed failure through th¢ 
leadership of Tsarist partisans.”’ 





SECOND EDITION. With a New Chapter on 
“ EINSTEIN’S THEORY.” 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF RELA- 
TIVITY IN ITS PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ASPECT. 


By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of London. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo. 7s. Od. net. 


/ 


THE LHOTA NAGAS. 
By J. P. MILLS, 1.C.S. With an Introduction and Sup- 
plementary Notes by J. H. Hutton, GLU. With Maps 
and other lustrations, 8vo. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


| 





258. 


OOKS.—Irving’s Book of Remarkable Criminals, 6s. ; 

Newgate Calendar with curious plates, 5 vols., 1809, rare, £6 6a.; 
Britten’s Old English Clocks (The Wetherficld Collection), folio 1907, 35 3.; 
Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edition, 428. ; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility 
of Europe, 1914, last edition, 42s., for 63.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, Lls.; History 
of Flagellation Among Ditferent Nations, illus.. 11s. Ward's Roman Era in 
Britain, 7s. 6d. ; Dindorf's Poetarum Scenicoruim Graecorum, 1568, 263. , Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum, Editit G. 8. Walker, 1578, 263.; Spencer's Principles of 
Psychology, 2 vols., 1870, 15s. ; 100,000 Books in stock, Catalogues on applica- 
tion. WANTED, Joyce Ulysses ; Cabell’s Jurgen; Salt’ Water Ballads, 1902. 


EDWARD BAEER’S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, birmingham, 
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IQII—I9Q21 
TEN YEARS THAT HAVE CHANGED 
YOUR LIFE AND THE WORLD'S DESTINY 





Not because they are recent are the The Three New Volumes of the Mucyclopacdia 
Jast ten vears stamped indelibly on Britannica are what you have been waiting ior. 
your memory. Rather because they In them you have—and for the first time—ant 


encyclopaedia of the period Ig1t-1g21. It is a 
work complete and independent in itself. Doubtless 
you have always warited to own a set of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, but the outlay may have been 
an obstacle. Here is your opportunity to obtain 


have seen the greatest upheavals, the 
most radical changes in the world’s 
history. In politics, in society, in the 
making of war, in the settlement of 
peace, in medicine, in literature, art, 
the drama, in engineering and _ science, 
all is to-day different. 


the Three New Volumes, which cover the years 
19II-1g2t with the detail and authority which 
have made the Britannica famous throughout 
the world. It is the only work of the kind which 


War and revolution have swept the é ; . . = 
deals exclusively with this period. ‘hese Three 


world, discoveries have been made, 
inventions perfected, laws repealed and 
passed, which leave us breathless in the 
attempt to grasp even what they are, The splended Britannica traditions of thorough- 
let alone their significance, far-reaching ness, accuracy and authority are maguificently 
as we know it will be. maintained. — 


New Volumes give a key to the problems of to-day, 
those problems which are bound up with the n 
social and economic conditions caused by the War. 


The Information You Need. 
To-Day is Linked with Yesterday. These Three New Volumes are of immediate 
practical value to you. You will find in them 


The immediate past is inevitably bound up with 2 ; a 
articles on the latest developments in Finance, 


the present and the future. Every detail of your 


Dri . "If : . H 
a : si . rices, Markets, Wellare, try, [Engineering 
life to-day is affected by what has gone before, eeeee,, Sees are, Seeeety, Hage ’ 


Chemistry, Astronomy, Biology, and other Sciences, 


‘the house you live in, the price of food, wages : : : 
' ; : Agriculture, Art, Literature, Drama, FEducation, 
clothes, books, theatres, holidays, your career, all . 7 . : 

tre , ; and, of course, the War. Men and women whose 
bear a different complexion now, because eight 

‘ One , names are household words as experts in their own 
years ago history broke from its jog-trot of common- ’ : 
: ; ‘ sphere have collaborated to supply the information 
place events into a wild and tumultuous rush ot . 
° . you need, 
astonishing upheavals. : 


Send for the Fascinating Booklet 
And for the Future—A New World. Free of Charge 


; 5 For your benefit we have prepared ait claborate 
Before you, as before us all, are the vears to : ¥ 


: : : hooklet of some forty-eight pages, entitled ‘‘ The 
come. What are we to do for the best What we : P , ae 
Peer ay phe ‘ Wonderful Decade. It is in itself a brief accouut 
do is vitally important, for it will matter not only . "1 
5 of this marvellous tim ind will give vou an 


to ourselves, but to our children and our children’s ; ; ; ; 
ss jas excellent impression of the New World. It is 
children. How catt we kitow enough, how can we - | ‘ 
‘ ; “s : beautifully made up, with many facsimile pages 
train our judgment so that we may direct the , ; ae : , , 
é 3 : ‘ : : and plates, and full details of prices and bindings. 

course of events immediately im our power in the Mig = Po 3 ; 
: You will realize more clearly than ever after 
wisest way . ° P ‘ . : . 
, reading it just how important this decade is to 


You, im common with us all, stand sorely in need you, ard how indispensable is such a complete and 
of detailed attd accurate information, not only ot authoritative record—the only one of its kind 
events, past in this wonderful decade, but of their as the Three New Volumes contain. The booklet 
probable results. is vours for the asking. 


THE THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
Encyclopsxdia Britannica 


A History and Interpretation of the Wonderful Decade 


‘= -_ = = - = -— = = «= ~ - = = - - - = - «= ~ - « 
' 
There are more than 3,400 pages P wgtne: , 
in the Three New Volumes of the fo the Hucyclopaedia Brit: pine 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. They , 125 iligh Holborn, London, W.C 
contain the same number of words 6 Please sertd me the illustrated booklet, | Wonderful 
5,335,000 -as_ thirty-six ordinary ‘ Decade,” free of charge, and without any obligation on my 
books. More than six hundred of . part, which gives an account of the decade lgit-1921, and 


scribes » Three ay slumes. 
the most eminent men and women describes the Three New Volum 


in the world to-day, from every , 

country, and of every shade of NAME ees . nas ; is 
opinion, have contributed to write 
this magnificent and indispensable 8 
work, ‘ 


e CUT OUT AND PVost THIS FORM TO-DAY. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ LIST 
A new Volume by the Dean of St. Paul's. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS). 


SECOND SERIES. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH HERBALS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. With Frontispiece 
in Colours and 17 Plates in Black-and-White. 4to. 21s. net. 











A Volume of Short Stories by @ New Writer. 


THE DANCING FAKIR 


and other Stories. By JOHN EYTON. With 18 Itlustra- 
tions by lL. Raven-Hill. Crown 8vo. od. net. 

“Told with an intimate knowledge of Oriental life, and 
with no little of the Kipling sense of drama and snap of 
narration.’’—Sunday Times. 


LIBERALISM, MODERNISM, 
AND TRADITION 


QUICK, M.A., Canon of Newcastle. 


7s. 
‘ 





By 
dSvo. 


a .< 
net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JANET ERSKINE STUART 


Supcerior-General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
1857-1914. By MAUD MONAHAN. 

With an Introduction by CARDINAI, BOUR 
With Illustrations. — 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF 
CORNELIA CONNELLY, 1809-1879 


TFoundress of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. By 


the Rev. 
od. 


7s. 
/ 





NE. 


A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY. With a Preface by 
CARDINAL GASQUET. With 8 Illustrations. 8yo. 21s. 





CATHOLICISM AND CRITICISM 


By PERE ETIENNE HUGUENY. Translated by the 
Rev. STANISLAUS M. HOGAN, O.P. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


RESEARCHES ON CELLULOSE, 1910-1921 
Volume IV. of the Series ‘‘ Cross and Bevan.”’ By 
CHARLES F. CROSS, F.R.S., and Dr. CHARL tS DORE. 
With Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 











New hi 
THE ANNUAL 
CHARITIES REGISTER AND DIGEST : 


being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for 
the seatoogelin, 8vo. 6d. net. 


Volume for 1922 


s. 
‘ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & : 39 eens Row, , Canon, E.C, 4. 











SCIENC! PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 
Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
No. 66,171 pages. OCTOBER, 1922. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: PurE MATHEMATICS; 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS ; PHYSICS; PuHysICcal, CHEMISTRY ; 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY ; BIOCHEMISTRY ; GEOLOGY; BoTANny; 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY ; ZOOLOGY ; ENTOMOLOGY; PALAEON- 
TOLOGY ; ANTHROPOLOGY; MEDICINE; EDUCATION. 

ARTICLES: THE SPECTRUM OF HYDROGEN. By S. BARRATT, 
B.A.; ARABIC CHEMISTRY. By E. J. HOLMYARD, B.A., 
M.R.A.S.; SOME FACTORS IN THE LIFE-HISTORY OF THE 
LEUCOCYTE. By FRANK E. Taynor, M.Sc., etc. 

POPULAR SCIENCE: Lunar PERIODICITY IN LivING 
ORGANISMS. By H. Munro Fox, M.A. 

NOTES: Screntivic Pourrics, IV.—Pvpric 
PROPAGANDA; CHARLES LoviIs ALPHONSE 
Dr. G. FRANCHINI, LNsTITUT PASTEUR DE 
AND NEWS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ESSAYS. 

REVIEWS: BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





6s. net. 


OPINION AND 
LAVERAN. By 
PARIS: NOTES 


——— 


Edward Arnold & Co.’s 


_ Autumn Announcements 








Social and Diplomatic Memories (1884-1893). 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B., G.C.M. G., 
formerly H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 1 Vol. 31s. net. 
This volume contains an account of the author’s early associa- 
tion with the * Balliol set ’’ of Jowett’s day, and his acquaintance 
with Oscar Wilde, Whistler, Burne-Jones, Gladstone, Browning, 
and many other people of note. His diplomatic posts during this 
period included four years at Berlin, with recollections of 





Bismarck and other great personalities of the time. Ready. 
The Life of Jameson. 
By IAN COLVIN. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 
The author of this biography of “ Dr. Jim,’’ who knows the 


| history of South Africa by heart, writes from personal knowledgo 
| of his subject, and is able to throw light on his character and 
| personality, as well as on the romance of his eventful life. 

{ Neat wech,. 


| NEW EDITION OF A RARE OLD SPORTING BOOK. 


_Colone! Cook’s Observations on Fox-Hunting. 


With an Introduction by LORD WILLOUGHBY DE 
BROKE. Containing additional Coloured Plates from con- 
temporary prints by ALKEN, WOLSTENHOLME, and others, 
4to. 21s. net. [ Ready. 


| 
Memories of the Month. 7th Series. 
Ry the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. 


With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. Uniform wi ith earlier 
volumes. 


Across America by Motor Cycle. 
By C. K. SHEPHERD, late Captain Royal 
With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Unfortunate Colonel Despard and Other 
Essays. 
By Sir CHARLES OMAN, M_P., 


Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


Air 


Forc Ce 


Chichele Professor of 
10s. 6d. net. 


A History of European Diplomacy (1815- 


1914). 


By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 1 Vol. 16s. net. 


General Astronomy. 
By H. SPENCER JONES, M.A., B.Se., Chief Assistant at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. With 24 Plates and numerous Dia- 
grams. 1 Vol. 21s. net. | Ready. 


British Merchant Shipping. 
By CLEMENT JONES, C.B. 1 Vol. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author is a director of the well-known shipping firm of 
Alfred Booth & Co., Ltd. His aim in this interesting book i 
to trace the steps by which Great Britain has come into pos- 
session of her Mercantile Marine, and to describe the methods 
pursued in maintaining it. 


The Alpine Club Register (1857-1863). 


By A. L. MUMM, late Hon. Sec. and Vice-President of 
the Alpine Club. 1 Vol. 21s. net. 


The Mind of a Woman. 
By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


Svo. 7s. td. net. 


Crown 


By the Author of “‘ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. 


The Five Jars. 
By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton College. 


Illustrations by GILBERT JAMES. 8Svo. Os. net. 


With 


Ermytage and the Curate. 
By A. M. COGSWELL. With a Foreword by STEerHeNn 


Gwyns. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sir Walter Raleigh and the Air History. 


By H. A. JONES, M.C., Director of the Historical Section 
(Air Branch) of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Crown 
Svo. 2s. Gd. net. 


—s 





EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 





London: 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 1. 
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This isa 


Imeut of a young 


DUCKWOR TH’S NOVELS 
7/6 





“Le 


n 
ae LADIES ONLY 

By MAY EDGINTON } 
| “ Tovously —— fro ym beginning to end. It is a positive cure for the} 
Iplues."—Daily S | 


FLOWER OF ASIA | 


By GILBERT Cc OLL INS 


A beautiful story of an Englishman's romance in Japan, 


JANE AND HERSELF 


By JOY CE | COBB 


first novel of very considerable originality. the tempera- 
girl on the threshold of life it displays unusual insight 
combined with a distinct literary quality. 


THE TREE OF THE GARDEN 


By EDW ARD BOOTH, 


Asastudy of 


Author of “ Fondie,’’ etc. | 

“Mr. Booth has an uncanny power of making his heroines live; he is 

ssentially a romantic writer, a conscientious artist, and a lover of the beautiful.” 
—First Review, Daily Lapress. 

KNIGHTON By GUY RAWLENCE 

Author of ‘‘ The Three Trees ”’ | 

TESTAMENT By G. P. ROBINSON 


THE TRUTH 


BEWILDERMENT 
THAT WOMAN 


DUST OF 


LOBSTER SALAD 


Author of ‘‘ The Debt ” 
ABOUT VIGNOLLES 
By ALBERT KINROSS 
“ Joan of Garioch ”’ 
By EVELYN SCOTT 
varrow House ”’ 
By JANE BURR 
““ The Passionate Spectator ”’ 
DAWN 
Stories by GLADYS ST. 
Author of ‘‘ Spilled Wine ”’ 


Author of 
Author of ‘‘ The N 


Author of 


THE 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Wildridge of the Bank 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 





MR. SEYMOUR HICKS’S GREAT BOOK 
DIFFICULTIES 


Is STILL SELLING AT THE RATE 
OF ONE HUNDRED COPIES A DAY 


Demy 8vo. THIRD THOUSAND. 12s. 6d. net. 





WHEN YOU HAVE READ THE 


GEORGE SAND—GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 


T 


LETTERS, 
of which the Hon. C. F. G. Masterman said in the 
Westminster Gazette 
“It is a ‘be »%k of the century, 


YOU SHOULD READ 





HE NIETZSCHE-WAGNER CORRESPONDENCE 
* Fascinating.”"—Evening Standard 


Companion Volumes, Royal 8vo, each 21s. net 





Cloth - 


WINDOWS 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S PLAY 
3s. net Paper - 2s. 6d. net 





F'cap 4to, 


| SIMPLE SCHEMES FOR DECORATION 


By JOHN GLOAG 
Author of ‘ Simple Furnishing and Arrangement ”’ 
fully illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 





Demy S8vo, 


IROUND ABOUT THE UPPER THAMES 
By A. WILLIAMS, Author of *‘ A Wiltshire Village,”’ etc. 


“ 
D 
“His knowledge of wild life is wide and intimate.’’—Times. 


elightful."—Daily Mail. 


illustrated 12s. 6d. net 











DUCKWORTH AND CO., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


— 


JOHN-LOE | 











/ 


Stories by LYNN DOYLE | 








Sinclair Lewis’ New Novel 


Babbitt 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Author of Main Street 
oOo 


“ Babbitt is a Triumph’ 


HUGH WALPOLE 


© Mr. Lewis masterly study” 


THE TIMES 


P 4 
THE STORY OF A MAN, HIS FAMILY ¢¢ HIs 
ONE GREAT FRIENDSHIP 
7s. 6d. net 


4 


Jonathan Cape, Eleven Gower Street, London 











A HUMAN DOCUMENT 


Sir, the world 
to it?” Burke's famous question on whaling is 
asked by ‘it The Times = i From 
the Deep of the Sea,” answered by the 
book itself. There of the 


to compare with this Saga of the 





* And pray, what in is equal 
with reference 
and 1s 
Ss no bool: sane genre 
Arctic. 
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Cambridge University Press 


Modern France. 4 Companion to French 
Studies. Idited by A. TILLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


353 net. 


this book is intended to be a companion volume to Medieval 


France (255 net), and is similar in scope to its predecessor, though 
nearly twice as "long. lt contains contributions by twenty-two 
writers. 


“ Of whatever the student be im search he will find here, if noi 
the thing itself, directions for finding it. Indeed we do not 
think there exists any one book of this size which will provide us 
with the same amount of information on medieval England as 
this on medieval France.”"—The Times Literary Supplement on 
Medieval Irance. 


. . 
History of Switzerland, 14099-1014. 
By WILHELM OECHSLI, late Professor of Swiss 
History at the University of Zurich. With 3 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 205 net. Cambridge Historical Series. 
*“We cordially welcome this new ‘volume in the Cambridge 
Historical Series, which will supply a want that has long been 
felt. It is written throughout with a fullness of knowledge. 
« « « A book which every student will find sound and useful.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


. . . . 
Readings in English Social History 
from Contemporary Literature. Edited by BR. B. 
MORGAN, M.Liit. Vol V, 1688-1837 A.D. With 
14 plates. Crown 8vo. 45. 

“ Anyone who will read this little volume through with attention 
and lock curefully at the well-chosen illustrations provided, will 
certainly build up in his mind a lively picture of sixteen th-century 


Lengland, so vigorous alike in soul and body.” 
Notes and Queries on Vol UI, 


Statutes and their Interpretation 
in the First Half of the 14th Cen- 


tury © Ry T. F. T. PLUCKNETT. Demy 8vo. 
208 net Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. 
* The “author’ s main object has been to study the methods and 
the principles of interpreting legislation which were evolved by 
the common law courts during the Edwardian reigns. 
Contemporary interpretation is a priceless key to the sti itutory 
law. His use of this key forms one of Mr Plucknett’s main con- 
tributions to the history of his subject.” 
From the Preface by Dr H. D. HaAzectine. 


The History of the Mansion House, 
By SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A., FS... FRT.BoA., 
City Surveyor to the Corporation of the City of London. 
With 35 plates and 67 plans. Loyal 8vo. 35s net. 
“Mr Perks has steered clear, on the one hand, of the Sevlla 
of sketchy incompleteness, and, on the other hand, of the Charybdis 
of voluminous dry as dust data; and the result is a work at ouce 
authoritative and eminently readable.”—The City Press. 


Select Naval Documents. 2, 1. WW. 
HODGES, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., and E. A. HUGHES, 
M.A. With 4 plates and 4 illustrations in the text. 
Large Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

“The papers here printed may be divided into two classes. 
The first class consists of documeats, such as the Fighting Instruc- 
tions aad the Trafalgar Memorandum, which are of great import- 
auuce in themselves, and which have been frequently printed at 
length, but not in a single volume. . . . Where there is no 
locus classicus we have tried to choose the more lively an less 
accessible illustratious. Many of the passages in this class appear 
in print for the first time.”’"—-From the Preface, 


Madame de la Fayette. sa sie et sos 
oeuvres. Pay H. ASHTON, M.A. With a@ portrait in 
photogravure. Royal 8vo, 258 net. 

In this detailed study of the works of Madame de la Fayette 
the author has endeavoured to show the evolution of her t it, 
and incidentally to refute various opinions as to the place she 
occupies in the history of the novel. He hopes that the biblio- 
xtaphy, which he regards a3 not the least important part of the 
work, will be of service to his fellow-workers. 


The Jacobites and the Union. 





Being 


@ narrative of the movements of 1708, 1715, 1719. Idiled 
by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, Liit.D, With 
3 iwlustvations and a map. Large Crown 8vo. 10s Od 
wel. 


The Forty-Five. A narrative of the last Jacobile 


Rising. Edited by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, 
Lit=.D. With 8 illustrations, Large Crown 8vo. 8s Od 
el. 


Cambridge Pocket Diary, 1922-23. 


2s 6d net. With pocket and pencil, 4s Od nel. 














English Verse: Old and New. ,, 


Anthology. Edited by G. C. F. MEAD, M.A., and 
R. C. CLIFT, B.A. Feap 8vo. 6s net. School 
edition, 4s 6d. 


An anthology—in which the old and the new are boldly associated 
on an original plan—based ou a conviction that there is need for 
a collection of poems of direct appeal, drawn from ancient as well 
as modern sources, between the covers of a single book. 


. . ° . 
Stories of the Victorian Writers. 
By Mrs HUGH WALKER. With 8 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. School edition, 3s 6d. 

Phe aim ot this little volume is to induce those readers —whether 
youn Zo r old —who are not already familiar with the great Victorians 
to seek at lei cast a bowing acquaiutauce with them and their works, 


Prophecy and Religion. 


a ‘ Studies in the 
Li fe of Jeremiah. By JOHN SKINNER, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


“The volume is full of interest, both for its fresh translation, 
its arrangement of the material, its recoustruction of the time aud 
the man, its suggestiveness for the great problems of our own day.” 

The Baptist Tinies, 
Methodist Times, 


“In all respects a great book.’’—The 


Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen 
Epistles of St Paul, 1, Introduction. By 


A. SOUTER, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. net. 
Texts ar d Studies (Contributions to Biblical and Patristic 
Literature), Vol IX, Nol. 

“ Professor Souter of "Aberdeen, who has for many years been 
making a special study of Pelagius, has now produced a masterly 
treatise, which is to be followed by a critical edition of the text. 
It is a real pleasure to see a very difiicult problem in textual 
criticism handled with such skill and patience.""—The Spectator, 
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Ecclesiastes, Tn the Revised Version. Tditea 
by A. LUNYN WILLIAMS, D.D. New edition. 
With introduction and notes. Ivcap 8vo. Os. Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools. 


Herodas : ti AMimes and Fragments. With 

vesby WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D. Editedby A. D. 
i<NOX, M.A. With @ plate. Demy 8vo. £3 35 net. 

The editor's aim has been partly to produce a complete edition, 
partly to give as fully as possible the results of all Dr Headlam's 
researches. A great many of the notes which are printed here 
areas Dr Headiam left them; a large number of the remainler 
have been written by the present e litor, together with text, trans- 
lation, critical notes, and indexes, 


Macbeth, King Lear and Contem- 


porary History. Being a Siudy of the Relaticns 
of the Play of Macbeth to the Persona! History of James I, 
the Darnley Murder and the St Bartholomew Massacre, 
and also of King Lear as Symbolic Mythology. By 


LILIAN WINSTANLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 15s net. 


Cambridge Plain Texts: sgzirionat 
volumes :-- 

Bacon: The 
Hooker: Preface 
Montaigne : Jive 


English. Pott 8Svo. 1s 3d each. 
Advanceinent of Learning, Book 1. 
to the La »s of Ecclesiasiical Polily. 
Essays, translated by John Florio. 
Peet, Pott 8vo. 1s 3d each. 
l’Aveniy politique de IW Angleterre. 
Gpauinh. Poit 8vo. 1s 6d each. 
I:siudiante de Salamanca. lope de Vega: El 
Alcalde, El Rey. 


Montalembert : De 


Espronceda: Fi 
Mejor 


Age and Area. 4 Study in Geographical Dis- 
ivibuiion and Origin of Species. By J. C. WILLIS, 
M.A., Sc.D., Hon. Sc.D. (Harvard), I.R.S. With 
chapters by HUGO DE VRIES, F.M.R.S.; H. B. 
GUPPY, M.B., F.R.S.; Mrs E. M. REID, B.Sc., 
F.L.S.; and JAMES "SMALL, D.Se., F.L.S. With 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 

“In Age and Area, the result of twenty vears of careful compila- 
tion of statistics, the author has es stablished, we think convinc- 
ingly, some interesting modifications of the theory of Naturs at 
Selection in relation to plant life one of the new type of 


book which is making Botany into a science of very wide appeal.” 
The Speciator. 
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